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GEORGE WITHER (1588—1667) 
By Wiiiiam C. Hatt. 


No English author of mark is so swathed in the 
unnecessary, so inconceivably dilated and spread out. He 
seems to live in a fen-land of the imagination, with 
immeasurable flat, soggy acres stretching to the horizon, and 
here and there, among the rushes, a bed of marsh-flowers 
of exceeding beauty. J. L. Guiney. 


A COMPLETE collection of the works of George 

Wither has not yet been made; for his sake and 
our own let us hope it never will be. But he has for 
his monument, or heavy tomb, a pile of dreadful volumes 
in libraries of ordinary worldliness. Unto one of these, 
for that my own shelves in their courtesy to what would 
be elegant in a literary form protest against the cumbrous, 
I have had journeyings, and have sometimes come the 
way back with little besides my scallop-shell. I do not 
advise anyone to read all the extant words of George 
Wither, even for curiosity: this life is too brief a portion 
of our being, and the human mind is too precious for such 
employment. I have in these late days more than once 
lost the real sense of my soul as I have honestly ploughed 
in desolate fields; in brief, I have been on too close terms 
of company with the subject of this paper to be a rational 
man. Yet, for these words, I am not inviting you to 


ridicule. But, if with me you are of those whose sight of 


a few good things in an author gives you a greedy eye for 
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286 GEORGE WITHER 


everything, laugh with me until we come again to sane- 
ness. 

Of the writers of the seventeenth century, Wither is the 
most spontaneous: by which I mean that he is the most 
fluent and most impulsive. The first definition alas! re- 
quires no defence; the second to be justified calls only 
for this remark, that Suckling and his race are inspired 
by an object—some gracious doubtful lady is hard by— 
whereas Wither—lI speak of him at his best—is expressive 
and voluble of an idea, an idea which did two things for 
him, brought him the full love of a good woman, and sent 
him to prison. This spontaneity as a literary fact is note- 
worthy: without it he could not have given us the delicate 
lines by which we are particularly to remember him, lines 
which are delicate simply because they were not beaten out 
—they bear the marks of no tool. His genius lay in this, 
that he had an exceptional facility for the immediate 
representation of sudden and incidental conceptions—the 
defection of his later work, of all his work except that of 
his earliest literary period, is largely a defection of ideas; 
it is not so much want of comprehensive expression as 
of thoughts and sentiments that merit expression. His 
prose, even where most garrulous, fails not to reveal what 
he has in his mind; but what he has in his mind does not 
need such voluminous exposition. If in reading books, you 
read pages, read all Wither—he has sufficient for your 
continuous feast; but if in reading pages, you read books, 
keep your eye with all diligence upon not more than three 
hundred. The rest is the remnant of Israel, of which the 
larger part has no desert save to remain promiscuously 
in exile. 


George Wither—or Withers, as his name is sometimes 


given—was born at Bentworth, near Alton, Hampshire, 
on June 11th, 1588. He was a first child, but of whom, 
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there has been a partial misunderstanding. I make men- 
tion of his parents only for the purpose of a correction. 
Mr. Sidney Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
following the tradition of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, 
makes him by his father, George Wither, the son of Anne 
(née Searle). This tradition, as Mr. Frank Sidgwick, in 
the introduction to his edition of the chief works of the 
poet, clearly, I think, proves, is erroneous: the Christian 
name of his mother is stated in his father’s will to be 
Mary, and Wither himself writes in A Sacrifice of Praise 
and Prayer (1661): 


The families from which I was designed 
To take my being, Thou hast now twice joined— 


A reference to the marriage of his son Robert to Eliza- 
beth Hunt— 


And their two surnames, being joined together, 
Denominate my grandson Hunt L’Wither. 


The conclusion is that his mother’s maiden name was 
Mary Hunt; and Mr. Sidgwick not only gives us this, but 
shows how the traditional error arose. 

According to Anthony-a-Wood—not an inerrant chron- 
icler, we must bear in mind—Wither was “educated in 
grammatical learning under the noted schoolmaster of 
those parts called John Greaves of Colemore, the father of 
John Greaves, Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 


Oxford, and Thomas Greaves, D.D., ‘a man of 
9 


great 
learning.’ 
In 1603 he left this school, 
No whit in grammar rules to seek, 
In Lillie’s Latin, nor in Camden’s Greek, 
and entered Magdalen College, Oxford. His connection 
with Magdalen is not disputed, although his name is not 
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288 GEORGE WITHER 


included in the College records, nor is it to be found in the 
University matriculation registers. The explanation is 
that he was a non-foundationer of Magdalen and as such, 
according to the custom of the time, would not be men- 
tioned in its records, and that he may have been admitted 
either without matriculation or without certification of it. 
At Oxford, from certain lines in Abuses Stript and Whipt 


in which he tells us 


That perhaps may be the reason why 


I know so little in philosophy, 


and from a confusion of classical references he makes in 
several of his poems, we judge he was “ an idle freshman.” 
To his undergraduate days is attributed the song “ I loved 
a lass, a fair one,” a jovial strain of careless verses which 
with its “ Falero, lero, loo’’ may be taken as an anticipa- 
tion of “ Shall I wasting in despair?” I think the opinion 
has not been hazarded before; and I am sensitive to the 
charge that any child in books can make guesses; but I 
have a strong fancy that some of the lyrics interwoven in 
Fair Virtue belong to this period. They strike me as 
being, apart from their metrical inferiority, less concise 
and certain in phraseology and less mature in expression 
than the main work; and certainly no one would un- 
hesitatingly assume that they were written concurrently 
with it, in the order in which they are therein placed. 
My own feeling is that, although these pieces afford the 
reader rest by breaking up the long discourse, Fair Virtue 
without them, would be a greater, because a more sym- 
metrical and elegant, poem. I venture upon the sugges- 
tion here, to save discussion hereafter. 

I judge, therefore, that Wither, during his residence at 


Oxford, gave many hours which should have been devoted, 


perhaps with a sacrifice, to scholarly pursuits to the pro- 
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duction of verses, to a light-hearted, gallant roving in 
company of the Muses; and he dedicated many more to 
“the tennis-ball,” at which he “ achieved some cunning’ 
before his tutor summoned him to work. There, in the 
words of Wood, “ he made some proficiency with much ado 
in academical learning”; but he himself tells us that, 
‘gravelled ” by the terms and words of “ the Logick art,” 
and feeling ashamed to remain dumb while “ other little 


dandiprats’”’ tried disputation, he roused himself and 


Perceived more 
In half an hour than half a year before. 


But ere he could take the lowest degree he was, by cir- 
cumstances we cannot determine, called back to his home, 
“to hold the plough.” This, opinion alleges, was in 1605. 
The next year he went to London, after writing the first 
draft of Fair Virtue, and was “ sent to one of the Inns of 
Chancery.” We hear nothing of him for five years. Mr. 


Sidgwick says that : 


“He was no doubt engaged in cultivating friend- 
ship among a society which must have been much 
after his own heart; in noticing the “abuses of the 
times” in preparation for satire—perhaps in writing it; 
in courting still the more peaceful muse that inspired him 
to help his friend William Brown of Tavistock in the 
composition of the latter’s Shepherd’s Pipe; but I doubt 
whether the crabbed processes and intricacies of the law 
claimed very much either of his time or his attention. It 
is likely that Fdelia and Fair Virtue were by this time in 
private circulation among his friends, which included 
Michael Drayton, Christopher Brooke, and lesser though 
not less sweet voices of that generation.” 


Following Wither’s career from this point, I shall re- 
serve for later consideration his chief works, The Shep- 
herd’s Hunting, Fidelia and Fair Virtue, referring to 


them incidentally only for purposes of ordinary criticism 
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and interpretation; and I shall not make that separate 
classification of verse and prose which in the case of an 
author less voluminous would be desired, if not demanded. 

His first publication was Abuses Stript and Whipt, in 
1611—the date to which it is usually assigned, 1613, is 
that of the second edition. No copy with a title-page 
bearing this original date exists, but the evidence for it 
is conclusive. ‘The first reference I find is in his address 
to the‘ Christian readers” of Lpithalamia, which is worth 
complete transcription. “ Readers, for that in my book 
of Satirical Essays I have been deemed over-cynical, to 
show that I am not wholly inclined to that vein, but, 
indeed, especially out of the love which in duty I owe 
to those incomparable Princes, I have in honour of their 
royal solemnities published these short Epithalamias. By 
which you may perceive, however the world think of me, 
I am not of such a churlish constitution, but I can afford 
her deserved honour and have as well an affable look to 
encourage honesty, as a stern frown to cast on villainy. 
If the times would suffer me, I could be ag pleasing as 
others; and perhaps ere long I will make you amends for 
my former rigour. Meanwhile I commit this unto your 
censures, and bid you farewell.” In this brief epistle, 
particularly in the last sentence which states concisely what 
he frequently said in ertenso, one can read much of the 
character and manner of Wither. The only other refer- 
ence, out of many I might quote, is in his Warning Piece 
to London (1662) : 


In sixteen hundred ten and one 
I notice took of public crimes. 


Between this first edition and the second appeared in 


1612 “ Prince Henries Obsequies, or Mournfull Elegies 


upon his Death: with a Supposed Interlocution between 
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the Ghost of Prince Henrie and Great Brittaine,” and in 
1612-3 Epithalamia. The former work, apart from its 
ghostly interlocutions which are dreary passages, consists 
of forty-five sonnets, of good literary promise. It is 
dedicated to Robert, Lord Sidney, and its chief interest, 
to me at least, lies apart from its theme, in a beautiful 
epitaph : 

Here under lies a Sidney. And what than? 

Dost think here lies but reliques of a man ? 

Know; ‘tis a Cabanet did once include 

Wit, Beauty, Sweetness, Court’sie, Fortitude. 


The Lpithalamia, in honour of the nuptials of Princess 
Elizabeth and Frederick, Count Palatine, to whom all the 
poets of the time paid their respectful homage, much of 
which has more than its occasional interest, are exercises 
fully worthy of Wither’s best period; they take high rank 
in the general contribution. The allusions are apposite 
and graceful; their descriptions of the wedding festivities, 


even of the fireworks which made “ friscoes”’ in the air, 
are vivid. They have, too, a quality to be observed, the 
unconscious humour—it is to be found in many places 


elsewhere—of Wither’s moral reflections, as in these lines: 


The night’s strange prospects, made to feed the eyes 
With artful fires mounted in the skies, 

Graced with horrid claps of sulphury thunders, 

May make you mind th’ Almighty’s greater wonders. 


Humour also, but gentle fancy, plays about his tale in 


such verses as these: 


Fawns and lambs and kids do play, 
In the honour of this day ; 

The shrill blackbird and the thresh 
Hop about in every bush ; 

And among the tender twigs 
Chant their sweet harmonious jigs. 
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I return to Abuses Stript and Whipt, reissued in this 
year, 1615. Wither’s decision to republish it may have 
been due to chagrin over failure to secure such royal 
patronage as he, and others, craved. Its dedication, in 
view of the irritation it would seem already to have 
created and of events subsequent upon it, is a pleasantry 
of the finest irony: “ To Himself G.W. wisheth all happi- 
ness.” The piece, a sequence of twenty satires, is intro- 


duced by explanatory verses entitled “ Of man.” 


Mounted aloft on Contemplation’s wings, 
And noting with myself the state of things, 
I plainly did perceive, as on a stage, 

The confus’d actions of this present age; 

I viewed the world, and viewing saw my fill, 
Because that all therein I saw was ill. 


He set his mind “ to find the cause of this confusion,” and 
discovered that man was “ the chief spring and ground of 
all this uproar.” Man, created perfect, fell of free-will. 
Now, after “ try’d experience,” he is “a reasonable living 
creature ”—note the implication that he has become again 
as a beast save for a modifying rationality— 
Who 

Consisteth of a soul and body too. 

His body flesh and blood, to sin subjected, 

And from his very birth therewith infected, 

Grows riper in uncleanness. 

Thence, from his flesh, his soul takes on corruption. 


This—peace to an anthropological detail which nobody 
nowadays affirms—is, I think, “a good start ” for Wither’s 
satires, and a scheme of theological denunciation which, in 
spite of his much outpouring, failed to alarm the numerous 
sinners to whom it was directed. 


The satires treat of the following subjects: Love, Desire 


or Lust, Hate, Envy, Revenge, Choler, Jealousy, Covetous- 
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ness, Ambition, Fear, Despair, Hope, Compassion, Cruelty, 
Joy, Sorrow, Vanity, Inconstancy, Weakness, and Pre- 
sumption. They are in themselves strictly impersonal. 
It is necessary to give but a few lines to represent their 
manner and quality. 


Hate many times from wrongs receiv’d hath grown, 
Envy is seen where injuries are none. 

er Yea, I have found 

The blast of envy flies as low’s the ground, 

And when it hath already brought a man 

Even to the very meanest stop it can, 

Yet ’tis not satisfi’d, but still devising 

Which way it also may disturb his rising. 


They are succeeded by a piece entitled The Scourge. 
The Abuses became a popular book. Four editions at least 
—one account says seven—were issued in 1613, and there 
were reprintings in 1614, 1615 and 1617. This popularity 
does not necessarily imply that the book was in demand 
simply by reason of its literary merits; it was no doubt 
enhanced by the fact that it landed Wither into the 
Marshalsea. The particular cause of his imprisonment 
has been much debated, but cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. The best opinion inclines to the supposition that 


a gratuitous attack in ““ The Scourge ” on the Lord Chan- 


cellor was the offensive matter. I would, however, respect- 
fully direct, or re-direct, attention to some lines in the 
third eclogue of The Shepherd’s Hunting. 


But thus it fell, while that my hounds pursued 
Their noisome prey, and every field lay strewed 
With monsters, hurt and slain,—upon a beast 
More subtle and more noisome than the rest, 

My lean-flank’d bitch, called Envy, hapt to light ; 
And, as her wont is, did so surely bite 

That, though she left behind small outward smart, 
The wounds were deep and rankled to the heart. 
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This, joining to some other, that of late 
Were very eagerly pursued by Hate, 

To fit their purpose having taken leisure, 
Did thus conspire to work me a displeasure. 


Then he speaks of persons, presumably of no great social 


standing, who 


Finding their own power by much too weak 
Their malice on my innocence to wreak, 
Swoll’n with the deepest rancour of despight, 
Some of our greatest shepherds’ folds by night 
They closely entered ; and there having stain’d 
Their hands in villainy, of me they plain’d 
Athrming, without shame or honesty, 

I and my dogs had done it purposely. 
Whereat they storm’d, and call’d me to a trial, 
Where innocence prevails not, nor denial. 

But for that cause here in this place I lie, 
Where none so merry as my dogs and I. 


These lines suggest various speculations, but they fix 
attention upon the satires of Envy and Hate as holding 
the probable causes of Wither’s incarceration. An earlier 
passage, referring to the pleasure the satires generally 
afforded the King, 


not undertaken by state officials in defence of any of the 


may indicate that the prosecution was 


public and political proprieties. I leave the matter here: 
fuller discussion would only complicate an uncertainty 
which it is of no moment to unfold. Wither went to 
prison, and there wrote The Shepherd's Hunting. He 
wrote there also A Satyre, dedicated to the King, in which 
he apologises for his Abuses and appeals to the monarch’s 
clemency. It procured his release. One cannot help 
admiring his cheerful demeanour and complacency while 
in the Marshalsea, for to suppose his verse affects feelings 


he did not indulge is absolutely to misjudge both it and 


him. I think he had a merry eye for the quaint aspect 
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of his prosecution: for consider these lines in his petition 
to James: 

What once the poet said, I may avow, 

‘Tis a hard thing not to write satyrs now. 

Since, what we speak (abuse reigns so in all), 

Spite of our hearts, will be satirical. 

He was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on July 8, 1615; and 
that year printed Videlia for private circulation. The 
first public edition is dated 1617. Only two copies now 
exist ; each is incomplete, but together they make a perfect 
copy. 

In 1620 Wither’s popularity was at its highest, and a 
surreptitious edition of his works was published. It was, 
like most pirated things, full of inaccuracies and imper- 
fections, and called for refutation, which was immediately 
made by the issue of his collected works under the title of 
Juvenilia. This was re-issued in 1626, and in 1633, when 
it included Fair Virtue, first published in 1622. The title 
indicates two facts: that Wither himself did not specially 
regard this early work, and that he had in his mind what 
he esteemed work of greater significance. He is not the 
only man who has failed to take the right measure of 
himself—if the judgements of posterity are not according 
to capricious standards. 

The Motto: Nec Habeo, Nec Careo, nec Curo appeared 
in 1621. In a manner free from responsibility and care it 
preaches on the moral state and potential perfection of 
George Wither and the dangerous condition, calling here 
for no specially terrible forebodings of chastisement, of 
most of the world beside. But as I would not violently 
characterise it, I must qualify my generalisation with the 


words of Charles Lamb. 


“The poem which Wither calls his motto is a continuous 
self-eulogy of two thousand lines: yet one reads it to the 
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end without feeling any distaste, or being hardly conscious 
of having listen’d so long to a man praising himself. There 
are none of the cold particles of vanity in it; no hardness 
or self-ends, which are the qualities that make egotism 
hateful. The writer’s mind was continually glowing with 
imaes of virtue, and a noble scorn of vice: what it felt, 
it honestly believed it possessed, and as honestly avowed 
it; yet so little is this consciousness mixed up with any 
alloy of selfishness, that the writer seems to be praising 
qualities in another person rather than in himself.” 


Yet as some justification of my own statement I 
welcome the description of it by Mr. Sidney Lee as “a 
fluent series of egotistical reflections on the conduct of 
life, intermingled with some spirited sarcasm at the ex- 
posure of the mean and vicious.” 

The poem was very popular, particularly among the 
sterner Puritans, and gave to some persons a hopeful view 
of “ our modern spirit of poetry.” Others of a less ethical 
temperament may have deemed ita reflection upon current 
politics and politicians, for it was on this head, some 
assume, that Wither was again ordered to the Marshalsea. 
Another view is that this second prosecution was based on 
the fact that the book was issued without licence from the 
Stationers’ Company. This would seem the more reason- 
able explanation, and it helps us perhaps better to under- 
stand the ill-feeling which later was manifested by the 
Company, when Wither secured letters patent with excep- 
tional terms for his Hymns and Songs of the Church. 
Possibly the two explanations may be taken together. The 
case evidently was not pressed, and our satirist was liber- 
ated without trial. 

I give only one extract from the Wotto, one similar to 
lines of other poems, to acquaint you with Wither’s dis- 
sociation from the camararderie of Ben Jonson and his 


“sons ” and his reciprocated contempt for them all. 
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/ care not though a vain and spungy crew 
Of shallow critics in each tavern spue 
Their drunken censures on my poesie ; 
Until among their cups they sprawling lie. 


Fair Virtue was published in 1622, and Wither “ closed 
the series of poems of which he was always somewhat 
ashamed, but by which his name will always be gratefully 
remembered.” 

He had written prose, of which perhaps the most notice- 
able piece is the Evercises upon the First Psalm (1620). 
It gives one a fair impression of his style in this medium; 
but no special comment upon it is needed. 

Wither’s first, and only great, period had closed. Hence- 
forward his works are pious exercises, political diatribes, 
and personal apologies; and, excepting one or two pieces 
which give us his prose at its best, and casual returns to 
his old political power, they have little more than a bio- 
graphical interest. However, for this consideration they 
deserve notice; but I do not pretend that what I shall give 
will adequately represent even the strenuousness, the in- 
defatigable energy, of Wither’s life from 1622 to 1667— 
roughly, in view of what were probably compositions which 
had awaited publication, half a century. 

In 1623, after the labour of three years, the Hymns 
and Songs of the Church were issued. They were set to 
music by Orlando Gibbons, who is to be remembered— 
so I find from a musical source—as the co-compositor with 
William Byrd and Dr. John Butt of Parthenia (1611), 
the first piece written for the virginals. Letters patent 
were obtained on February 17 for a period of 51 years, 
and a compulsory order divesting their “ insertion” and 
“ addition ” to every copy of the authorised “ Psalm-book 


’ 


in meeter” which the Stationers’ Company enjoyed the 


privilege of publishing under earlier patents. But the 
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booksellers refused to bind up copies in this manner, 
and there resulted until 1633 a raging controversy. These 
Hymns are of two classes: (1) canonical, dealing with 
scriptural and kindred subjects, and (2) spiritual, con- 
cerned with church seasons and festivities. I give one— 
Song XLVI.—which is a worthy religious companion of the 


well-known Christmas Carol. 


As on the night before this happie morn, 
A blessed angel unto shepherds told, 
Where (in a stable) he was poorly born, 
Whom, nor the earth, nor Heav’n of heav’ns can hold: 
Through Bethlem rung 
This news at their return ; 
Yes, angels sung, 
That God with us was born: 
And they made mirth because we should not mourn. 


Their angel-carol sing we then, 
To God on high all glory be, 

For peace on earth bestoweth he, 
And sheweth favour unto men. 


This favour Christ vouchsafed for our sake, 
To buy us thrones, he in a manger lay, 
Our weakness took, that we his strength might take, 
And was disrob’d, that he might us array ; 
Our flesh he wore 
Our sin to wear away. 
Our curse he bore 
That we escape it may. 
And wept for us that we might sing for aye. 


With angels therefore sing agen 
To God on high 





Hereupon, for the sake of orderly treatment, let me 
follow with The Psalms of David (1632) and Hallelujah 
(1641). 

The first, “translated into Lyrick Verse according to the 


Scope of the Original, and illustrated with a Short Argu- 
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ment and a brief Prayer and Meditation before and after 
every Psalm,”’ was dedicated to the Princess Elizabeth, 
now the exiled Queen of Bohemia. It was printed in the 
Netherlands. Two specimens from it—I choose most 


familiar Psalms—will suffice to explain its manner. 


Ps. 24— 

The earth’s the Lord’s, with her increase; 
The world and all her goods: 

He founded it upon the seas, 
And laid it on the floods. 

What man is he that shall have grace 
To climb the hill of God? 

Or who shall in his holy place 
Obtain their full abode? 

Sure they whose hands are innocent, 


Ps. 90— 
Lord, thou art always our abode! 
Before the world beginning had, 
Thou wert eternally our God 


The simplicity of these transliterations does not wholly 
escape crudeness, but I prefer them to the expansive and 
uncertain verses of Brady and Tate. 

Hallelujah is commonly adjudged to be Wither’s best 
religious lyrical work. I consider the estimate, so far as 
it is generally based, inaccurate. But certain of these 
hymns, such, for instance, as you will find in Palmer’s 
Book of Praise—* Come, O come in pious lays,” “ Since 


thou hast added now, 0 God,’ “ Beloved the sun, that 





seemed but now,” and “Sleep, baby, sleep ”—are to be 
accounted his finest, for delicacy and depth of feeling. 
They are divided into three classes: (1) Hymns Occasional, 
(2) Temporary (of the Christian year), and (3) Personal, 
e.g., for a Magistrate, a Member of Parliament, a Master, 


“ec 


a Servant, and there is one even for “a prisoner at the 


place of execution.” First I give examples of verses 
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which, I think, are further evidence of Wither’s un- 
conscious humour. From “A Hymn when we are 
Washing ” :— 
As we by water wash away 
Uncleanness from our flesh, 
And sometimes, often in a day 
Ourselves are fain to wash, 
So—— 
From “ For one whose beauty is much praised ” : — 
I do confess it cheers my mind 
That I these beauties have, 
Whereby myself beloved I find, 
Where love my heart would crave: 
And I suspect the grief had been 
Too great for me to bear, 
Had I myself so loathed seen 
As oft my betters are. 
From “ For one legally censured, whether justly or un- 
justly.” (If the party be guiltless, the last verse is to be 
left out, and this substituted) :— 
I am not guilty of the deed 
For which accused I stood, 
Yet of correction I had need, 
And this may do me good. 

You will judge that many of these hymns are of the 
commonest doggerel. Truly; but that is a gracious dis- 
pensation under which we forget the weaknesses of men 
and esteem them for their might and excellence. 

The following is a beautiful verse which only just, by 
reason of a slight overcrowding of phrases, falls away from 


Wither’s best manner. 


Now the cheerful day is past, 
And the beauties of the light 
Are with shadows overcast 
By the mantle of the night. 
Thanks to thee, O Lord, I pray 
For each blessing of this day. 
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The hymn “In a clear starry night” may be re- 
garded as representing a fair average of the quality of 


Hallelujah :— 


Lord! when those glorious lights I see 
With which thou hast adorn’d the skies ; 
Observing how they moved be, 
And how their splendour fills mine eyes ; 
Methinks it is too large a grace, 
But that thy love ordained it so, 
That creatures in so high a place 
Should servants be to man below, 


To know Wither at his best we have to turn to such 


hymns as the first of the collection. 


Come, O come! in pious lays 
Sound we God Almighty’s praise ; 
Hither bring, in one consent, 
Heart, and voice, and instrument 
So from Heaven on earth he shall 
Let his gracious blessings fall ; 
And this huge wide orb we see 
Shall one choir, one temple be. 


Wither’s ability as a hymn-writer is found in the simple 
fluency of his verses and the clear expression of his own 
religious feeling. But his imperfections are noticeable. 
A good hymn requires—this is my own dictum—that every 
two lines shall completely enclose a description or senti- 
ment. Wither is too frequently over-fluent; he overflows 
his banks and washes into surprising fields. Again, a good 
hymn, while it may touch upon particular incident, must 
spread over the whole heart of man. As we sing such a 
hymn as “ Nearer, my God to Thee,” while we have vividly 
before us its imagery, we have within our immediate 
experience a sense that obliterates mere illustration, a 


sense which feels the common things of man’s deepest soul. 


It is as when a child sings some beautiful lines about 
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) Christ, or Nature; it is not alone of Christ or of the world 
he sings, but he sings of his own vast life, and has what 
you and I, in the turmoil of our days, so often miss or 
sacrifice, even this knowledge, that all souls and all that 
the soul can reach are one grand unity, and that God is 
always somewhere within this holy temple. Wither lacks 
this element; he has fire, but it is rarely drawn from the 
altar. He improvises on too many occasions to make an 
eternal song. 

I return to the main line of our account. In his quarrel 
with the Stationers’ Company Wither fully stated his case 
and grievance in the Schollers Purgatory, written probably 
in 1624, a masterly piece of prose, comprehensive and 
vigorous: it may be esteemed his best. He introduces it 
with two texts of scripture, with a change of pronoun for 
personal effect. ‘Prov. 18, 13. He that answers his 
matter before he hear him, it is shame and folly unto 
him. Suffer him then that he may speak; and when he 
hath spoken, mock on. Job. 21, 2.” It is addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishops, and others as- 
sembled in Convocation. He asks them the question, 
sinister, and illuminative of much in him, “ Am I the 
only one guilty of studying mine own profit, in the course 
of my painful endeavours to religious end?” There is 
about it an engaging frankness that makes his case appeal 
to us as having a proportion of justness we might not 
immediately allow. 

He was in London during the plague of 1625, which he 
escaped almost miraculously. He penned two accounts of 
it, ot which the chief is Britain’ s Pe Hie mbrancer, a poem 
of over 18,000 lines, plus thirty pages of verse dedicatory 
to the King and a premonition with emblem. He alludes 
again to the “drunken conclave” at which Jonson had 


denied him the title of poet. 
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The next ten years of his life, except for what we have 
already noted, is not an interesting period: it is largely 
taken up with the continuance of his battle with the 
booksellers. A vear or two after its close, about 1636, he 
retired to his “rustic habitation,” a cottage under the Beacon 
Hill at Farnham, to study theology. The immediate result 
was The Nature of Man, a translation from two Latin 
versions of the Greek of ** Nemesius, surnamed the Philo- 
sopher—one of the most ancient Fathers of the Church.” 

In 1639, the political crisis drew him from his retire- 
ment into public life, and he became a captain of 
horse in the expedition of Charles I. against the Scottish 
Covenanters. He changed sides in 1642, and raised a troop 
of horse for the Parliament, placing this motto on his 
colours, “ Pro rege, lege, grege.” On October 14th, he 
was appointed captain and commander of Farnham Castle, 
but soon quitted the castle and drew away his men. His 
reason for this course is not determined, so far as I have 
read; the charge of cowardice is counterbalanced by his 
defence that he acted under command of his superiors. He 
was subsequently captured by the Royalists, and owed his 
life to the intercession of Sir John Denham, who pleaded 
that so long as Wither lived he (Denham) would not be 
accounted the worst poet in England. Farnham Castle 
was soon re-occupied. Wither was then promoted major, 
made J.P. for Surrey, and on February 9th, 1645, granted, 
on his own petition, £2,000 towards the repair of his 
plundered estate. This year saw the publication of various 
tracts, Vercurius Rusticus, Campo Musae, and Se Defen- 
dendo, The last, “a shield and a shaft against detrac- 
tion,” is an answer to John Taylor, * the water-poet,” who 
had attacked him in Aqua JMusac, denouncing his am- 
biguous attitude, and calling him a “ juggling rebel.” 


Tavlor savs he had respected him for 35 vears, “ because 
ay] ys he had pected | f sD 1 I 
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thought him simply honest; but now his hypocrisy is by 
himself discovered, I am bold to take my leave of him.” 
Too much may be made of his vacillation; he was not the 
only prominent man of the time who had not weighed the 
merits of political parties—I question whether any man 
does to-day. Se Defendendo closes with a passage which 
shows the occasional vigour of his prose and the metal of 


the man, the stuff of which he made himself. 


To deal with his life from this point to its end im 
1667, an exciting period of twenty-four years, will not 
profit. I have gathered together a heap of notes for my 
own acquaintance, but to inflict them upon others would 
be unpardonable. They represent a desultory tale of 
personal troubles, real hardships and absurd confusions, 
a veritable cloud and miasma of life. I turn aside with a 
vast sense of pity that a man so humanly transparent should 
be so lost in political darkness, that a soul which had early 
grace enough, and freshness, and freedom, to sing a shep- 
herd’s song pleasing to our ears should, for a madcap fancy 
that he was called in cursed spite to set right the world, 
have plunged into night and almost into death. Had he 
limited his energies to the first reaches of his pen, he had 
had incredibly less to write but more to say. 

But of Wither’s more genial moralisings during times 
of stress I may give one example, his “ Meditation whilst 


he was taking a pipe of tobacco.” 


Here, all alone, I by myself have took 

An emblem of myself, a pipe of smoke: 

For I am but a little piece of clay 

Fill’d with a smoke that quickly fumes away 
Ev’n as this pipe was formed out of clay, 
And may be shapeless earth again this day, 
So may I too. So brittle, that one touch 
May break it, this is; I am also such. 
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When it is broke, made whole it cannot be 
By human art; so will it fare with me 
When I to dust shall be redue’d by death, 
Until revived by an eternal breath. 


In Fides Anglicana (1660) he enumerates 86 of his 
works. The first four of these—Jter Hibernicum, Iter 
Boreale, Patrick’s Purgatory, and Philarete’s Complaint— 
which may have been of relative significance, were lost. 
The total of his publications reached 100, and other 
exercises remained in MS. Besides these he wrote many 
introductory verses for the works of his friends. 

Before noticing his most important poems, I must adopt 
the very serviceable discrimination of Miss Guiney in “ A 
Note on George Wither.” ‘* Wither’s was, beyond doubt, a 
Cavalier genius. Although he stood ultimately, with Mar- 
vell, in Milton’s great shadow against the King, he belongs 
by every esthetic classification with Carew, Lovelace and 
Herrick.” Earlier I have made some qualification, slight, 
not important, of this contention. “ His best poems, those 
with the life-flame yet in every syllable, are few, but they 
are all profane; they all wear the lovelock and the big- 
spurred boots. A half century of his subsequent hymns 
and sermons did not quench them; and a perverse world 
rates them to-day above the rarer harmonies of his most 
successful pieties.” 

Outstanding from the shorter pieces, no one can fail to 
admire the Christmas Carol, “So now is come our joy- 
ful’st feast,” with its echoing refrains of mirth. Is there 
anything in our literature that better celebrates Christmas 
as a rural feast? Is there anything dealing with Christ- 
mas that more nearly gets to the English heart of it and 
sings out its sentiment? It is a song that helps to make 


Christmas; a pagan strain rich with human blood, and 
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vital with just that warmth of charity which nourishes in 
all hearts the passion that makes them one. 

The Shepherd’s Pipe of William Browne, of Tavistock, 
appeared in 1614. In the first eclogue Wither is intro- 
duced as Roget; and he contributed the second and fourth 
eclogues which were appended to Browne’s work. The 
Shepherd’s Hunting is a continuation. It consists of five 
eclogues. The characters of the dialogue are Roget— 
Philarete in editions after 1620—( Wither), Willy (Browne), 
Cuddy (Christopher Brooke), and Alexis (William Ferrar, 
brother of Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding). First let 
me say that the dialogue is real dialogue, as clear and 
clean as if the characters had each written their several 
parts. The piece was composed, as we have seen, in the 
Marshalsea, but Lamb’s remark is just, “ that the prison 
notes of Wither are finer than the wood notes of most of 
his poetical brethren.” It deals largely with the fact of 
his imprisonment, and, as I have said I believe, the prob- 
able cause of it. It tells us that bars do not make a prison 
for Wither; he cheerfully declares : 


I have found sufficient to content me, 
And more true bliss than ever freedom lent me. 


His consolation is a pure conscience. 


In the first eclogue is a verse which explains why he 
wrote it. 


He that first taught his music such a strain— 
Was that sweet shepherd, who, until a King, 
Kept sheep upon the honey-milky plain, 
That is enrich’d by Jordan’s watering ; 

He in his troubles eased his body’s pain 
By measures raised to the soul’s ravishing: 
And his sweet numbers only most divine 


Gave the first being to this song of mine. 
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The second and third eclogues are very fine narrative 
of Abuses Stript and Whipt. In the fourth he adopts the 
seven-syllable trochaic measure, the namby-pamby—as it 
was contemptuously called—in which he stands unrivalled. 
He showed that “in skilful hands it is capable of expressing 
the subtilest movements of passion,” and wielded it with 


complete dexterity. Of this eclogue Lamb says : 


“It is in a strain so much above not only what himself, 
but almost what any other poet has written, that he himself 
could not help noticing it; he remarks, that his spirits 
had been raised higher than they were wont ‘ through the 
love of poesy.’ The praises of Poetry have been often 
sung in ancient and in modern times; strange powers have 
been ascribed to it of influence over animate and inanimate 
auditors; its force over fascinated crowds has been acknow- 
ledged; but, before Wither, no one ever celebrated its 
power at home, the wealth and the strength which this 
divine gift confers upon its possessor. Fame, and that too 
after death, was all which hitherto the poets had promised 
themselves from their art. It seems to have been left to 
Wither to discover that poetry was a present possession, 
as well as a rich reversion; and that the muse had promise 
of both lives, of this, and of that which was to come.” 


It is impossible here to quote the whole of Wither’s. 
eulogy of poesy, but I cannot hold back two splendid 


passages, 


Never did the Nine impart 

The sweet secrets of their art 

Unto any that did scorn 

We should see their favours worn. 
Therefore unto those that say, 
Were they pleased to sing a lay, 
They could do’t, and will not tho’, 
This I speak, for this I know; 
None e’er drunk the Thespian spring, 
And knew how, but he did sing. 
For that once infused in man 
Makes him show’t, do what he can. 
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Nay, those that do only sip, 

Or but ev’n their fingers dip 

In that sacred fount, poor elves, 

Of that brood will show themselves. 


She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace, 

And the blackest discontents 

To be pleasing ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss, 

Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from everything I saw 

I could some invention draw, 

And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight. 
By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustling; 

By a daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed, 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade 
That these hanging vaults have made, 
The strange music of the waves 
Beating on these hollow caves, 
This black den which rocks emboss 
Overgrown with eldest moss, 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight, 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Wall’d about with disrespect ; 
From all these and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 
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She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 
Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this. 


Lamb has a note which has been liberally used. “A 
long line isa line we are long repeating. In the Shepherd’s 
Hunting take the following— 


If thy verse doth bravely tower, 
As she makes wing, she gets power. 


What longer measure can go beyond the majesty of this! 
what Alexandrine is half so long in pronouncing, or ex- 
presses labour slowly but strongly surmounting difficulty 
with the life with which it is done in the second of these 
lines?” No one can question what Lamb says, but I think 
it requires some qualification. After all, “as she makes 
wing she gets power ” is not a regular line: it is a violation 
of its metrical rule—it is not trochaic, and it is overloaded 
with accents. 

Fidelia, originally issued privately in small octavo, was 
first sent forth publicly in 1617. In an edition of 1619, 
“newly corrected and augmented,” “ Shall I wasting in 
despair,” was appended to it—a somewhat regretful com- 
bination, which, however, only shows that Wither had a 
good opinion of at least one of bis works of distinct merit. 
It is a poem of 1250 lines, heroic couplets of graceful 
consistence, which voice the lament and witness to the 
faithfulness of a woman who has been deserted by her 
lover. “It discovers the modest affections of a discreet 
and constant woman, shadowed under the name of Fidelia; 
wherein you may perceive the height of their passions, so 
far as they seem to agree with reason, and keep within such 


decent bounds as beseemeth their sex; but further it med- 


dles not.”” Many of its passages are splendid tributes to 
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womankind; and Fidelia’s reproaches of her faithless 
swain and her affection which stoops to forgive and would 
bless the hand that has wronged her, must, I think, appeal 
to the sympathy of every reader. The fine spirit of the 


woman leaps out especially in these lines: 


But, if thou would’st live chastely all thy life, 
That thou may’st do, though we be man and wife; 
Or. if thou lone’st a virgin death to die, 

Why, if it be thy pleasure, so do I. 

Make me but thine, and I'll contented be 

A virgin still, vet live and lie with thee. 

Then let not thy inventing brain essay 

To mock, and still delude me every way, 

Sut call to mind how thou hast deeply sworn 
Not to neglect nor leave me thus forlorn. 

And if thou wilt not be to me as when 

We first did love, do but come see me then; 
Vouchsafe that I may sometime with thee walk, 
Or sit and look on thee or hear thee talk ; 
And I that most content once aimed at 

Will think there is a world of bliss in that. 


Fair Virtue, the Mistress of Ph lante, a poem of nearly 
5,000 lines, is the summit and crown of Wither’s genius. 
As a piece of verse it is as perfect within the limits of its 
measure as verse can be. I recollect how years ago I first 
came upon it in a little volume at a station bookstall, and 
on a wintry journey became captive instantly to its beauty, 
and how it held me oblivious of cold and storm until it 


had told me all its tale. 


“The pastoral opening of the poem ’’—TI adopt here the 
words of Henry Morley—‘describes his own country in 
Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight in view from the hills. 
He is himself the shepherd’s boy, who sings in solitude of 
his love for the high ideal of all earthly good. He fashions 
Virtue as a woman to be loved, pours out all praise of 
goodliest perfections as types of the highest spiritual 
beauty. 
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I must praise her as I may, 
Which I do mine own rude way; 
Sometime setting forth her clories 
By unheard-of allegories. 


He sings of an idea, but he sings also, I think, as at least 
one allusion suggests, of someone definitely in mind. His 
descriptions of his beloved are particular, and, if not fully 
comprehensive, yet adequate for the pourtrayal, physical 
and spiritual, of an adorable woman. How delicately, 
after chastely setting her person before us, does he disclose 
to us the purity and strength of her mind! How he makes 
her changing emotions move in our fancy, and yet what 
as sense he keeps for us of her inerrant constancy! With 
what eloquence of simple language, the tongues of frank 
admiration, does he make her, his Virtue, the fair nymph 
of every stream and meadow, the goddess of a good man’s 
shrine! Her modesty, her gentleness, her sensibility, her 
sense of good that shuts from the world even its sugges- 
tions of evil—these, and the many like, Wither makes us 
love for every pressure and insistence of his enthusiasm. 
“If she be not fair to me ”’—but this is the one of whom 
he declares, * I will die ere she shall grieve.” 


The sonnets and lyrics interspersed are of unequal merit. 
That which outdistances them all, with an easy pace, is, 
“Shall I wasting in despair?” It is—well, perfect: per- 
haps for this fact Richard Johnson’s parody of it is merely 
idiotic. As Miss Guiney says, “it has endured, not more 
because it has the Elizabethan flavour, than because it is 
the laughing utterance of a manly and chivalrous spirit.” 

Finally, the satires of Wither have lost their sting; his 


pieties have ceased gently to quicken spiritual fires; his 





imprecations, as all ours will be, are silenced; his politics 
are dust; and all his follies are forgotten: but to us there 
remains the glory of a pagan song, the sweet human breath 
of one who, singing at his ease, ravishes us with his simple 
tale. 
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THREE BOOKS OF SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B.: 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, TWO SERIES; COM- 
PANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE; REALMAH. 


By Hersert Evetyn CAMPBELL. 


INCE Sir Arthur Helps departed in 1875, there have 
been many momentous contributions to History as 
the result of the actions of States and individuals; and 
movements of all kinds, National and Social, Political, 
Religious, have gone on, noisily or quietly. Much of what 
Helps foresaw has come to pass, but they still remain 
debatable subjects, and always will, while this world exists. 
What his characters had to say is well worth noting, for 
he had a very remarkable power of explaining ideas through 
these personages, who really were “ Friends in Council,” 
most of them intimate friends, and the talks are very 
different from the witty and humoursome conversations of 
the people in Thomas Love Peacock’s “ Crotchet Castle.” 
That such works occupied an important position with the 
reading public of some thirty years ago, the generation 
next our own, cannot be doubted, and perhaps in the 
development that has ensued, Helps’ ideas and principles 
have not always been credited to their original parent, for, 
much though he owed to other men in that fertile period, 
he had a real genius of his own. Many of the reforms 
he had at heart have come to pass, not infrequently owing 
to his influence, direct or indirect. 
It is easy to make remarks, to find fault, and to destroy ; 
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not so easy to show how things might be better if treated 
differently ; but it is difficult to construct an original policy 
of any kind from a right foundation. The costliness and 
futility of some of the ideas put in practice by our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic, on insufficient grounds, too little heed- 
ing consequences, have often been realised of late years. 

There is this defect in most essayists, especially in those 
who are also moralists, that they make insufficient allow- 
ance for human nature, and not enough mention of the 
rough and ready rules which after all guide a man on 
his way through the world, especially if he be an active 
man, a worker. But Helps avoided the reproach of the 
moralist bore, which, indeed, might attach to a good many 
virtuous dull people writing at that period. These and 
other writings of Helps are common-sense and straight- 
forward, and illustrative of daily life, and the inevitable 
influence of men and women on each other. They will 
always be found useful in bringing up a family, or pre- 
paring a young man for the business of life in any depart- 
ment; they are thoroughly practical. 

For a general understanding of the personality of Helps 
a student cannot do better than refer to the short intro- 
duction by A. E. Helps, 1892, prefacing a selection entitled 
“ Essays and Aphorisms: Helps.” We learn from it that 
the author of ‘‘ Friends in Council”’ was natural, simple, 
unselfish—an omnivorous reader, and possessed of a great 
capacity for work. He disliked the conventionalities of 
dress and custom, decried the fashion of the time in men’s 
hats, and had a very real love for animals, and hatred for 
any cruelty shown to them. As Clerk to the Privy Council, 
he had much to do with useful and practical works, such 
as, at the time of the rinderpest, dealing with that scourge, 
and arranging improved sea and land transit for animals. 


All his literary work was dictated to an amanuensis, as 
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he walked up and down, smoking. He was spoken of by 
Sir Theodore Martin as “a staunch, thoughtful, capable 
adviser ” (of Queen Victoria). He had sixty two years of 
full life; he was happy in his quiet married life, with his 
family and friends: in his later days money losses oc- 
curred, but left him no less happy. 

I have been a desultory collector, all my life, of words 
and phrases, and mottoes, and extracts, and proverbs and 
epitaphs, and stories, and pithy sayings, and inscriptions 
on, or in, sacred and other edifices, and houses. This turn 
of mind was of course encouraged by the writings of Helps, 
who knew thoroughly the proverbs of at least four nations 
in their own language, and made, himself, or adapted, a 
good many, for the Sheviri, the people whose lives and 
language and manners and customs he constructed or 
reconstructed in “ Realmah.” 

In the last fifteen or twenty vears, our output of litera- 
ture, in various departments, has been very large, and the 
quality too often inferior, but it must be allowed that much 
of even the trash has had a good object in view. We left 
the prim placidities of the early and middle Victorian days 
for a period of questioning, of facing problems, of often 
somewhat fancy solutions of those problems, and of an 
outspokenness frequently offensive. But, broadly speak- 
ing, this movement has been against the lies and conven- 
tions of our social life, and has been successful in so far 
as this, that while snobbery is probably as rampant as 
ever, though in different shape to what Thackeray attacked 
in the forties and onward, there is not quite so much 
! humbug and hypocrisy as in Helps’s day. 

He had the qualities vital for the essayist whose work 


\ is to live after him; he was conscious of the value of the 





past, while conveying faithfully the tone and character 





f his own time, and as a Forth teller (truth speaker), and 
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Fore teller (prophet) he had foresight and the prophetic 
instinct, and also tact in a very marked degree : his position 
was throughout life, except for a long tranquil interval, 
one of great responsibility, and highly confidential, so that 
he could not make known, even inferentially, the greater 


part of what he knew, hence he published anonymously. 


In his official life he was personally friendly with men 
of all parties and views; Palmerston, Disraeli, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Frederick Maurice, Norman Macleod, Lord Derby, 
Lord Russell, W. E. Forster, Robert Lowe, Lord Carnarvon. 
When he died, Queen Victoria, in condoling with his 


widow, spoke of him as “a true and devoted friend.” 


If ever any man’s life and career and work represented 
to me Burke's ‘* Remember, Resemble, Persevere,” it is 
that of Helps. Throughout all his published work, there 
is the voice of our old and powerful friend Memory. There 
is the call to resemblance of all that is worth imitating in 
Nature and in Art, and always the generous, cheery note 
of “ Never say Die.” Ruskin spoke of him in the same 
breath with Plato and Carlyle, for the qualities of sincere 
thinker, and man of practical purpose, and so “in some 


sort a seer,’ and “ of infinite use to his generation.” 


Helps was a master of style, and, in that respect alone, 
cannot be overlooked in a list of Worthies; and it must be 
remembered that in addition to a constant and diligent 
study and industry in learning, as well as in practical 
affairs, he had the advantage of personal intercourse and 
friendship with many of the most remarkable men of the 
early and middle nineteenth century, whose influence is 
often plainly seen in his writings; Emerson, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Maurice, Kingsley, G. W. Lewes, John Hullah, 
Phelps, the Dovles, Coleridge, (Sir John), W. G. Clark, 


Sir J. D. Hooker. Many of them were entertained at his 
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country house ‘in his quiet homely way’; as the memoir 
says. 

In his Cambridge days, he was a member of the 
“ Apostles” club, with Tennyson, Charles Buller, Trench, 
Hallam, Frederick Maurice. 

His poetic thoughts and fancies, apologues, inventions, 
illustrations, show that he possessed the qualities of the 
literary man who gives out, in no stinted measure, the 
knowledge he is constantly taking in. 

Almost at random we may select a few specimens of his 


aptness, his wisdom, and his serviceable counsel. 


What does this greatness consist in? Not in a nice 
balance of qualities, purposes and powers. That will make 
a happy man, a successful man, a man always in his right 
depth. Nor does it consist in absence of errors. We need 
only glance back at any list that can be made of great men 
to be convinced of that. Neither does greatness consist in 
energy, though often accompanied by “. Indeed, it is 
rather the breadth of the waters than the force of the current 
that we look to to fulfil our idea of greatness. There is no 
doubt that energy, acting upon a nature endowed with the 
qualities that we sum up in the word cleverness, and 
directed to a few clear purposes, produces a great effect, 
and may sometimes be mistaken for greatness. If a man is 
mainly bent upon his own advancement it cuts many a 
difficult knot of policy for him, and gives a force and 
distinctness to his mode of going on which looks grand. 
The same happens if he has one pre-eminent idea of any 
kind, even though it should be a narrow one. Indeed, 
success in life is mostly gained by unity of purpose, whereas 
greatness often fails by reason of its having manifold 
purposes, but it does not cease to be greatness on that 





i account. 

i If greatness can be shut up in qualities it will be found to 
consist in courage and in openness of mind and soul. These 
qualities may not seem at first to be so potent. But see 
f what growth there is in them. The education of a man of 
open mind is never ended. Then, with openness of soul, a 
man sees some way into all other souls that come near him, 
feels with them, has their experiences, is in himself a people. 
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Sympathy is the universal solvent. Nothing is understood 
without it. The capacity of a man, at least for understand- 
ing, may almost be said to vary according to his powers of 
sympathy. Again, what is there that can counteract 
selfishness like sympathy? Selfishness may be hedged in by 
minute watchfulness and self-denial, but it is counteracted 
by the nature being encouraged to grow out and fix its 
tendrils upon foreign objects. 

The immense defect that want of sympathy is may be 
strikingly seen in the failure of the many attempts that have 
been made in all ages to construct the Christian character, 
omitting sympathy. It has produced numbers of people 
walking up and down one narrow plank of self-restraint, 
pondering over their own merits and demerits, keeping out, 
not the world exactly, but their fellow creatures, from their 
hearts, and caring only to drive their neighbours before 
them on this plank of theirs, or to push them headlong. 
Thus, with many virtues, and much hard work at the 
formation of character, we have had splendid bigots or 
censorious small people. 


But sympathy is warmth and light too. It is, as it were, 
the moral atmosphere connecting all animated natures. 


And then Milverton speaks of “the man who can add 


courage to openness; who can own himself in the wrong; 
can forgive; can trust; can adventure; in short, use all 
the means that insight and sympathy endow him with.” 


The essay on “ Public Improvements” is very readable 


at the present day, with its recommendations to governing 
bodies. “ Cities grow up about us like young people, before 


we are aware of it.” 


Book learning is mainly good, as it gives us a chance 
of coming into the company of greater and better minds 
than the average of men around us, and individual greatness 
and goodness are the things to be aimed at rather than the 
successful cultivation of those talents which go to form some 
eminent membership of society. Each man is a drama in 
himself—has to play all the parts in it; is to be king and 
rebel, successful and vanquished, free and slave; and needs 
a bringing up fit for the universal creature that he is. 
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History, he remarked, on another occasion, 


is chietly a record of the failures of Government. This is 
the usual current of human affairs; it does not become any 
of us to complain inordinately of it, or to pride ourselves 
upon discerning it. But we may strive to lessen an evil 
which will not be eradicated as lone as men are men. 

We have had our disturbances at the right times, upon 
vreat subjects, and condueted bv vreatl personages. From 
us was to be the ereatest colonisation ; and it seems as if we 
had been trained up with a view to that, accustomed early 
to independent aclion, as people who would have to seek 
their fortune in the world. Now these considerations, far 
from puffing us up with pride, ought to make us fearful for 


ourselves and also kind in our judement of other nations. 


Helps’s story of “ Realmah”’ is interesting and moving, 
even exciting, in places, and the characters of the king 


] } 


and his courtiers and friends and enemies are drawn with 
great skill. But next to the Kine’s own pers nalitv come 


those of his three wives, the Ainah, his best beloved, stand- 
ing out in a marked degree. It is a strong testimony to 
the author's powers of fiction that he should reconstruct 
the life of the Lake Village period in Switzerland many 
thousand years ago so faithfully, yet vividly, with the 
human characteristics naturally portrayed. It is impos- 
sible to read the story of this wise King, the far-seeing one, 
the sufferer, the worker, the calm repairer of mistakes, 
the successful warrior, the lover, the faithful man, without 
emotion of the most genuine kind. 

The three wives of Realmah were the Varnah, the 
cousin wife, with her good qualities as housewife; the 
Ainah, the alphabet wife, chosen from the common people 

in this case she came from the fisher folk; and Talora, 
the love wife, the vain selfish beauty. 

* Blackwood ” spoke of “ Companions of my Solitude ” 


, 


at the time, as “ the best of his essays.’ 
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Milverton, in the second series of “ Friends in Council,” 
says “ I should like to write a book all full of consolation, 
so that when men were more vexed and unhappy than 
usual, they should turn to the thoughts of Leonard Milver- 
ton to see whether any small comfort could be got out of 
them. I say small comfort, because the great sources ot 
comfort would have to be looked for in books of higher 
purpose, but mine should only aim at minor consolations.” 

This might, I think, apply to the “Companions” pre- 
viously published. It is strone, and tender, and true, 


largely made up of self communings, but healthy and 


hopeful, though often sad and deep. It is full of the 


‘beautiful quict English” for which, in the 1856 edition 
of Modern Painters, John Ruskin praised Arthur Helps. 
{+ is elven to some men to write so that the voice outlives 


47 — 4 } ml I _ 
tne ~OMD that covers each of us In turn. Hi Ips Was one 


of these. It has been said that there are many echoes in 
the world, and but few voices. Helps echoed much that 
was worthy, but his own ideas and uttered thoughts have 
not perished. What he had to say was of the man himself, 
though often derived from abler men than himself. Yet 
no one can deny originality to this author, nor the con- 
structive ability that does not always accompany those who 
settle, in conversation, or from desk or platform, the affairs 


ot a 11+ 7 
tr tne Country. 


Throughout these pages there is the sense of life, of 
activity, of struggle, of the inevitable doom of humanity, 
of the spirit that rises superior to the trammels of mortality, 
of the graces that make life pleasant, and the quiet en- 
durance that overcomes difficulties, of the need of tolerance, 
of kindness, of gentleness, good taste, and a high standard 
of manners and morals. 


Lhese books are a haven ef rest for all who are engaged 
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in this world of warfare, in which the thinker usually 
comes off better in the end than the merely material man, 
however outwardly successful. Evil is transitory, good is 


eternal; this truth Helps enforced throughout many years 


of active life and literary production, with copious illus- 


trations of existence, real or ideal, always with a gentle 
humane tolerant spirit, and in the hope of a better world 


to come. 
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THE POETRY OF ALFRED NOYES. 
By Tinstey Prarr. 


OME few years ago a jaded reviewer was laboriously 
working his way through a pile of books of verse 
when his eye chanced to light upon one entitled “The 
Loom of Years.” The title is forbidding enough and is 
just such an one as the callow verse-maker would choose 
with which to label his lugubrious collection of real or 
imaginary woes. In this instance, however, the title 
belied the book. A hasty glance awakened the reviewer's 
interest ; a further acquaintance with the book aroused his 
enthusiasm ; and by the time he had reached the last page 
he was so impressed with the quality of the work that he 
sent for the author. He proved to be a young Oxonian, 
fresh from the purlieus of the Isis and Cher, of lusty frame 
and great stature, who had pulled an oar in the Exeter 
College Eight. A verse in one of his later poems entitled 
“The Barrel Organ,” recalls these times : 
There's an Oxford man that listens and his heart is crying 
out 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
For the barge, the eight, the Isis, and the coach’s whoop 
and shout, 
For the minute gun, the counting and the long dishevelled 
rout, 
For the howl along the tow-path and a fate that’s still in 
doubt, 


For a roughened oar to handle and a race to think about 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 
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Again, in another poem, “ The Choice,” we have evidence 


of the poet’s happy memory of his Oxford days: 


You see we had wrought and fought together, and talked of 
our heart's desire, 

From the brave old undergraduate nights when we smoked 
o'er a college fire; 

And so; well it may seem strange to you; but the love of a 
man for a man 

Was the salt of the earth, long lone before Dan Cupid's 


game began. 


The poet informed his critic that he purposed earning 
a livelihood by writing poetry. A very laudable ambition, 
truly, but one scarcely possible of fulfilment. I have not 
seen that first book. It is out of print. But The Times 
devoted a column and a half to its notice and other papers 
praised it highly. We may therefore suppose that it con- 
tained some excellent work. Whether Mr. Noyes has 
found material profit as plentiful as praise is, of course, 
best known to himself. It is pleasant to record, however, 
that he has followed up that first book with four others, 
and in his last published work he challenges comparison 
with the great ones in the hierarchy of letters by issuing 
an epic poem on Sir Francis Drake. It will be remembered 
that fifty-one years ago Charles Kingsley declared in 
“Westward Ho!” that the deeds of Drake and other 
Sea-Kings of the Elizabethan age deserved to be enshrined 
in an epic rather than in the common prose of the story 
teller. He even went so far as to venture the belief that 
the man would someday arise who would undertake the 
business, and so cover himself with a deathless fame. 
Therefore, Mr. Noyes, 
for the effort, and he has already published in volume form 
Books I.—III. of “ Drake: An English Epic,” and hopes to 


complete the workin twelve books. Mr. Noyes opens his poem 


greatly daring, has braced himself 
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upon the eve of Drake’s sailing upon the great voyage of 
circum-navigation and the third book closes with the trial 
and execution of Doughty. Some historians profess to doubt 
whether Thomas Doughty was as black a villain as Francis 
Drake painted him, but if Mr. Noyes is to be believed 
Doughty was of villainy all compact and deserved to have 
died a hundred deaths in one. 

Mr. Newbolt in a perfect lyric has sung the fame of the 
most glorious of the sons of Devon; and it is only proper 
to remember that Mr. Noyes is not the only living writer 
who has attempted a long poem on the life of Drake. Sir 
Rennell Rodd has done this in a poem in rhymed verse 
which may be found in his volume “ Ballads of the Fleet,” 
published in 1901. Sir Rennell Rodd—who has also 
written the latest biography of Sir Walter Raleigh—is a 
Drake enthusiast. ‘To him “the Queen’s little pirate,” 
as Mr. Julian Corbett names Drake, was a hero without 
spot or flaw. 

You were sure of heaven with Gilbert, but with Drake you 

had daunted hell! 

He tells us. One suspects, too, that Sir Rennell Rodd’s 
business in life has not perhaps infrequently carried him 
into those great waters where Drake performed some of 
his more notable exploits. {lis poem is enriched with many 
passages of great descriptive beauty; the vague dread which 
those uncharted oceans inspired in the minds of Drake’s 
mariners is well shown; and the flying spindrift and wash 
of the sea is ever present in the poem. Of Drake's earlier 


sailings with John Hawkins we are told: 


the mariner’s boy stared wonder-eyed—for the wings 
of the wind were furled, 
And the capes hung high in the still mirage of dawn on a 
phantom world ; 
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Then a breeze came perfume-laden from the heart of 
the tropic-zone, 

And the erinkling waves tossed round them the drift of a 
shore unknown: 

And the winged fish rose on the face of the deep to skim 
like a cloud of spray 

From edge to edge of the curling blue and into the blue 
away ; 


But the sun still beckoned them westward till he sank in a 
blaze of fire 
On the fabled hills of a thousand dreams and the goal of a 


world’s desire. 


Or again, at a later date, when Drake, beating to wind- 
ward, was attempting to gain the Straits of Magellan, the 


poet tells how: 


In fog and in heavy weather, through wildering sleet and 
Snow, 

They had fought with the leaden waters in a track where no 
ships 70, 

Where the storm-wind howls with a human voice, where the 
long swell flings its spray 

Up cliffs where never a green leaf breaks the gloom of the 
wintry grey ; 

And still it blew from the frozen pole, and they beat in the 
icy breath, 

The Pelican, and the Marygold, and the barque Elizabeth. 

The heart of his men was broken, and ever the discord grew, 

And a haunting dread of that unknown world crept over his 
simple crew ; 

Till they wrought with a grudging labour, till they answered 
with sullen lips, 

And the breath of a mutinous murmur went up from the 
weary ships. 


I have quoted these passages from Sir Rennell Rodd’s 
poem for two reasons. In the first place I desire to call 
attention to a poet who deserves to be more widely known, 
and in the second place, I wish to express the opinion that 
though his poem is less ambitious in design it is more com- 


pletely successful in performance than Mr. Noyes’ epic 
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promises to be, which has some faults that are not alto- 
gether trifling. 

The quality of the blank verse in Mr. Noyes’ “ Drake” 
is very unequal. In the opening of the poem the author 


appeals to the spirit of Milton for assistance : 


Oh, thou blind master of these opened eyes 
Be near me therefore now; for not in pride 
I lift lame hands to this imperious theme. 


Often the verse is correctly Miltonic in its cadence, 
but at other times the young poet lamentably forgets his 


master as in such passages as these : 
Fly the black flag of piracy awhile. 
Fetch Thomas Doughty, Leicester’s secretary. 


Five little ships, the largest not so large 
As many a coasting craft or fishing-trawl 
To-day. 

In the first, 
The Golden Hynde, a ship of eighteen guns, 
Drake sailed. 


I cannot suggest how these lines could well be mended, 
and in a poem dealing with ships and sailors it is perhaps 
difficult to write always in the best manner of Milton. 
Nevertheless a mixture of the sublime with the trivial in 
verse is to be deplored, and I cannot but think that if Mr. 
Noyes had adopted a more frankly Shakespearean form of 
verse he would have been more completely successful. It 
would have been well to have forgotten Milton for the 
time. Drake and the devil are not quite on the same 
plane. There are, however, many passages of great poet- 
ical beauty in Mr. Noyes’ * Drake,” and a good example 
of the poet at his best may be found in Book IV. where the 
little pirate addresses his crews and his chaplain after 
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Then a breeze came perfume-laden from the heart of 
the tropic-zone, 

And the crinkling waves tossed round them the drift of a 
shore unknown: 

And the winged fish rose on the face of the deep to skim 
like a cloud of spray 

From edge to edge of the curline blue and into the blue 
away ; 

But the sun still beckoned them westward till he sank in a 
blaze of fire 

On the fabled hills of a thousand dreams and the goal of a 
world’s desire. 


Or again, at a later date, when Drake, beating to wind- 
ward, was attempting to gain the Straits of Magellan, the 


poet tells how: 


In fog and in heavy weather, through wildering sleet and 
snow, 

They had fought with the leaden waters in a track where no 
ships 70, 

Where the storm-wind howls with a human voice, where the 
long swell flings its spray 

Up clifis where never a green leaf breaks the gloom of the 
wintry grey ; 

And still it blew from the frozen pole, and they beat in the 
icy breath, 

The Pelican, and the Marygold, and the barque Elizabeth. 

The heart of his men was broken, and ever the discord grew, 

And a haunting dread of that unknown world crept over his 
simple crew ; 

Till they wrought with a grudging labour, till they answered 
with sullen lips, 

And the breath of a mutinous murmur went up from the 
weary ships. 


I have quoted these passages from Sir Rennell Rodd’s 
poem for two reasons. In the first place I desire to call 
attention to a poet who deserves to be more widely known, 
and in the second place, I wish to express the opinion that 
though his poem is less ambitious in design it is more com- 


pletely successful in performance than Mr. Noyes’ epic 
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promises to be, which has some faults that are not alto- 
gether trifling. 

The quality of the blank verse in Mr. Noyes’ “ Drake ” 
is very unequal. In the opening of the poem the author 
appeals to the spirit of Milton for assistance : 

Oh, thou blind master of these opened eyes 


Be near me therefore now; for not in pride 
I lift lame hands to this imperious theme. 


Often the verse is correctly Miltonic in its cadence, 
but at other times the young poet lamentably forgets his 


master as in such passages as these : 
Fly the black flag of piracy awhile. 
Fetch Thomas Doughty, Leicester's secretary. 


Five little ships, the largest not so large 
As many a coasting craft or fishing-trawl 
To-day. 

In the first, 
The Golden Hynde, a ship of eighteen guns, 
Drake sailed. 


I cannot suggest how these lines could well be mended, 
and in a poem dealing with ships and sailors it is perhaps 
difficult to write always in the best manner of Milton. 
Nevertheless a mixture of the sublime with the trivial in 
verse is to be deplored, and I cannot but think that if Mr. 
Noyes had adopted a more frankly Shakespearean form of 
verse he would have been more completely successful. It 
would have been well to have forgotten Milton for the 
time. Drake and the devil are not quite on the same 
plane. There are, however, many passages of great poet- 
ical beauty in Mr. Noyes’ * Drake,” and a good example 
of the poet at his best may be found in Book IV. where the 
little pirate addresses his crews and his chaplain after 
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the execution of Doughty. But I have another and more 
serious fault to find with Mr. Noyes than the mixed manner 
of his verse. In dealing with such a character as Sir 
Francis Drake one must have an eye to the details of 
history involved. The poet seems to have written this 
epic with Mr. Julian Corbett’s little book on Drake (English 
Men of Action Series) at his elbow. He follows Mr. 
Corbett’s narrative very closely, embellishing it, of course, 
with his own poetical accomplishment, but sometimes he 
puts Mr. Corbett’s own words into metrical feet. In two 
instances I observe that Mr. Corbett employs Latin phrases 
to express his meaning and in both cases they are trans- 


ferred to Mr. Noyes’ epi ® 


He had not acted as a hostis humani generis, but as an 
enemy of Spain, 
Corbett, pp. 48. 
What hast thou to do with piracy? 
Hostis humani generis indeed 
! Is Spain. 
Noye 8, pp. 39. 
The primum mobile was supposed to set up so violent a 
westerly current that even if a man passed in he could 
never return, 
Corbett, pp. 63. 
To sail into that fabled burning Void 
Or brave the primum mobile which drew 
O’er-daring ships into the jaws of hell. 
Voyes, pp. 83. 
These may be coincidences, but, on the face of them, 
they hardly appear as such. Now one would have thought 
with such a safe scholarly guide as Mr. Corbett that a 
poet could not have stumbled. But Mr. Noyes sadly bun- 
gles the love business in “ Drake.” In Book II., Drake 


and Doughty are conversing together in the cabin of the 





flagship : 
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From one wall 
The picture of Drake's love looked down on him; 
And, like a bashful schoolboy’s, that bronzed face 
Flushed as he blurted out with brightening eyes 
And quickening breath how he had seen her first, 
Crowned on the village green, a Queen of May. 
Her name, too, was Elizabeth, he said, 
As if it proved that she, too, was a (Jueen, 
Though crowned with milk-white Devon may alone, 
And queen of but one plot of meadow-sweet. 
As vet, he said, he had only kissed her hand, 
Smiled in her eves and—there Drake also blanched— 
Thinking “I ne'er shall see her face again.” 


Here we have a deliberate statement that Drake was 
deeply enamoured of some poor girl whose Christian name 
was Elizabeth, but that he had not progressed very far in 
his love-making as he had hitherto * only kissed her hand ” 
and made eyes at her. Qne need not go outside Mr. 
Corbett’s little book for the historical facts of Drake's 
private life. They are these. in the year 1569 Drake 
married Mary Newman, a St. Budeaux girl. He sailed 
on his voyage of circumnavigation in 1577—eight years 
after his marriage. Mr. Corbett distinctly tells us that 
when Drake returned in 1580 he was welcomed by the 
‘caresses of his wife.” Mary Drake died in 1583—three 
years after Drake returned from his voyage round the 
world—and- was buried in the churchyard of the little hill 
side village of St. Budeaux (where they were married)— 
having been the wife of Francis Drake for fourteen years. 
Now if we are to accept Mr. Noyes’ story Drake was 


virl named Elizabeth while his wife 


intriguing with some g 
Mary was awaiting with her caresses by Taryside. 
Drake did eventually marry an Elizabeth, but it was 


not until five years after his return from the voy- 





age of circumnavigation and two years after his 


first wife's death. In the meantime Drake had been 
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knighted; had been made Mayor of Plymouth, and 
in every respect had become a person of consequence. 
Mary Newman is supposed to have been of comparatively 
humble stock—probably a yeoman’s daughter; but Eliza- 
beth Sydenham, his second wife, is described as having 
been “the young heiress of a knightly and warlike house 
in Somersetshire.”’ This fact fits ill with Mr. Noyes’ story 
about the girl who was * Queen of but one plot of meadow 
sweet.’’ Poetic license may be held to cover a multitude 
of literary sins, but it does not justify such an unnecessary 
story being foisted upon the life of Sir Francis Drake 

a story which appears to be entirely of Mr. Noyes’ in- 
vention. 

Two other historical errors may be noted. Mr. Noyes 
speaks of Doughty as “* Leicester's secretary,’ whereas Mr. 
Corbett distinctly says that he was secretary to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton. Again, Mr. Noyes says that Drake sailed 
from Plymouth in a ship called the Golden Hynde. Now 
it is surely well known to every student of that period that 
Drake’s flagship was named the Pelican. It was not until 
the fleet had been a year or more at sea—not indeed until 
Drake had beheaded Doughty—that he changed the name 
of the ship to the Golden Hynde—primarily out of com- 
pliment to Sir Christopher Hatton—the Queen’s Captain 
of the Guard, and one of Drake’s patrons, whose crest was 
a golden hind. 

If we cannot give entirely unqualified praise to Mr. 
Noyes handling of history and to his blank verse it is 
pleasant to be able to record that * Drake ’ contains some 
fine lyrics. The fact is that Mr. Noyes can write blank 
verse which is supreme in patches, but his proper medium 
is lyrical work. Drake’s mariners sailing in perilous seas 
remember their homes in Devon at Christmastide. Here 


is one of the perfect songs they sing: 
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In Devonshire, now, the Christmas chime 
Is carolling over the lea ; 
And the sexton shovels away the snow 
From the old church porch maybe ; 
And waits, with their lanthorns and faces aglow, 
Come round for their Christmas fee ; 
But, as in old Eneland it’s Christmas-time, 
Why, so is it here at sea, 
My lads, 


Why, so is it here at sea! 


Mr. Noyes second volume, “ The Flower of Old Japan,” 
published in 1903; and “The Forest of Wild Thyme,” 
issued in 1905 are similar books and may be classed to- 
gether. The earlier book is described by its author as 
“a dim, strange tale for all ages,’ and the later one as 
a “story for children under ninety.” “The Flower of 
Old Japan” is a dream story in verse, and in this book 
we have Mr. Noyes in his most fantastical mood. It 
contains much that is beautiful and quaint with not a 
little that is grotesque and terrible. In reading it one is 
sometimes reminded of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,” at another 
time of Eugene Field’s poems of child-life, and again of 
“ A Child’s Garden of Verses.” Indeed in his prelude the 


great love for Stevenson. At the 


author confesses to a 
same time, though we can often point to the source of 
inspiration, there is sufficient originality in the work both 
in the imaginatve vision displayed and in the form of 
expression to raise the author well above the charge of 
being an imitator of any writer in particular. The poem 
defies description or classification, and no quotation can 
give an adequate idea of the whole. It owes its effective- 
ness to a series of rapidly changing scenes, and one travels 
in fancy down the long avenue of a Japanese bazaar, meet- 
ing with silk merchants, mandarins, pirates and sailors; 


while the eye is dazzled by the sight of tea-chests, vases, 
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silks, fans, trays of jewels, ivories, lacquered arms and 
many other things. 
The road to old Japan! you cry, 
And is it far or near/ 
Some never find it till they die; 
Some find it evervwhere ;: 
The road where restful Time forgets 
His weary thoughts and wild regrets 
And ealls the golden year 
Back in a fairy dream to smik 


On young and ol i little while. 
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Gliding over a sea of dreams to a haunted shore of sone, 


Masts of gold and sails of satin, shimmering out of the 
Oh, Love has little need of you now to make his heart a feast. 
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Lure a luxury out of the noon in the s yooning Tountalls 
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Oh, Love has little to ask of these, this day in May, I think. 





yy couch like cats and sun themselves on the warm white 
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The above lines are taken from the opening lyric in 
Mr. Noyes’ quarto volume of * Poems,” published in 1904. 
That book contains sixty pieces. One of the longest is a 
monologue in blank verse entitled “A Night at St. Helena.” 
Napoleon, England’s prisoner, is the speaker. The verse is 
dignified and often poetical, but it is conceivable that 
many writers with fewer ovifts than Mr. Noyes possesses 
could have done as well with a like theme and the same 
vehicle of expression. It is far otherwise with some of 
the lyrical poems in the same volume. There are, perhaps, 
half a dozen out of the sixty which are sufficient to give 


Mr. Noves very high rank in modern English poetry. My 


a. ] ] } 17 , 
owh choice leads me to setect the following’ as the hest 


a a » ed » » 99 ee acl 99 
items in the book: Apes and Ivory, Sherwood, 


Pirates,” * The Choice,” * The Barrel Crean,” and * Silk 
oO the Aine.” 
Che following verses from “ Pirates’ may serve to ex- 


hibit a quiet vein of pathos which Mr. Noyes follows with 


nie h sucCeSS: 


Come to me, you with the lauehine face, in the night as I lie 
Drea i? oy of d LVS th it are dea | and of joys rone bv: 
Come to me, comrade, come throueh the slow-dropping rain, 


Come from your grave in the darkness and let us be 


1 ‘ 
plavinates avain. 


‘ 

( us De OVS TOveti to-1 rit, and prete nd as of old ’ 
We are pirates at rest il a cave mone huge heaps of cold, ; 
Red Spanish doubloons and great  pieces-of-eight, and ;: 
muske S and SWOrcs, ‘ 


And a smoky red camp-fire to int, vou know how, on our 


I remembe the lone, lone sigh of the sea as we raced in iq 
the Sun, 

To dry ourselves after our swimmine; and how we would 
run 4 
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With a cry and a crash through the foam as it creamed on 
the shore, 

Then back to bask in the warm dry gold of the sand once 
more, 


Come to me; you with the laughing face; in the gloom as I 
lie 

Dreaming of days that are ¢ 

Let us be boys together to-night and pretend as of old 


lead and of joys cone by ; 
We are pirates at rest in a cave among huge heaps of gold. 


I have left for my last quotation some verses from the 


poem entitled “ Sherwood ” : 


Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin Hood awake? 

Grey and ghostly shadows are gliding through the brake ; 
Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of the morn, 
Dreaming of the shadowy man that winds a shadowy horn. 


Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 
Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


. . . . . 


Love is in the greenwood building him a house 

Of wild rose and hawthorn and honeysuckle boughs: 
Love is in the greenwood: dawn is in the skies, 

And Marian is waiting with a glory in her eyes. 


Hark! the dazzled laverock climbs the golden steep, 
Marian is waiting: is Robin Hood asleep ? 

Round the fairy grass-rings frolic elf and fay 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold, 

Rake away the red leaves, roll away the mould, 
Rake away the gold leaves, roll away the red, 
And wake Will Scarlett from his leafy forest bed. 


Friar Tuck and Little John are riding down together 
With quarter-staffand drinking-can, and grey goose feather ; 
The dead are coming back again, the years are rolled away 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 
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It is but little appreciation that poets find nowadays even 
with what is called “the reading public.” Mr. Noyes 
has indeed escaped one peril which usually besets the pros- 
pects of the young academic poet. He has seen wisely that 
as subjects for contemporary English poetry the gods of 
Greece have had their day. The subject must be vital. 
It must deal too, with some interest which the man in the 
street of average intelligence can understand. It should 
preferably be written in a lilting measure of verse. It 
must be either pathetic, patriotic, or humorous—it does 
not greatly matter which—but the singer who can provide 
such poetical fare has yet a certain public. Mr. Noyes 
is still a young man and he has published five 
volumes of verse all of which have been highly acclaimed 
in many quarters. Any person who has the love of 
literature at heart cannot but rejoice in such a_ fact. 
Mr. Noyes, of course, has his faults like every other 
poet, but he has many compensating merits. Since the 
greater Victorian poets gave us of their best I cannot recall 
any single poem which is replete with such spontaneous 
melody as Mr. Noyes’ “ Sherwood.” Not a word is awry; 
every verse is perfectly chiselled; and the subject, metre, 
and choice of words seem so exquisitely wedded that the 
poem achieves a distinction which would entitle the author 
toa high rank among English poets had he written nothing 
else. But I have endeavoured to show that Mr. Noyes 
has written much other work of a fine poetical character, 
and when he has exhausted his present devotion to the 
manufacture of epics and returns to his proper sphere 
of work we may cherish the hope that he will again dis- 
course excellent music for the delight of those who in the 


past have found pleasure in his songs. 























GUILLAUME COLLETET. 
By Epmunp Mercer. 


ORTUNATE is the much-quoted author is an apothegm 
I suggest as generally applicable to Literature as a 
trade. It is not an axiom; merely a maxim. Like all 
properly constituted maxims it has a contrary which, in 
this instance, is a simple modification sounding somewhat 
like a phrase in Logic: all much-quoted authors are not 
fortunate. Of the latter Guillaume Colletet is an excel- 
lent example. 

One of those writers more often quoted than read he was 
yet unfortunate. A reading, the most casual, of his work 
in either verse or prose reveals many clever passages, a 
knack of rhyme and rhythm, a turn for epigram, some 
moderate gift of eloquence, a certain skill in criticism, 
profound erudition on the technique of poetry, and a 
fecundity of production which left at his death a consider- 
able gathering of manuscripts, many of absolute value to 
the literature of his land, by which no less a critic than 
Sainte-Beuve has condescended to profit largely. Still he 
was not read; merely quoted, and that almost solely for 
the purpose of ridicule. Unlike Le Petit Scarron he was 
no buffoon in his work; he, as a man, was his own mis- 
fortune. Lacking in humour and commonsense he lived 
his life and penned his work in such fashion as to make 
himself a capital butt for the shafts of wit, satire and 


ridicule that hit him in the bull’s-eye every time. And he 
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never knew it. The want of those very qualities rendered 
his mental vision myopic. So he went his way serenely 
unconscious and straightway committed himself the victim 
of a fresh jibe. As Brancas, his notorious absent-minded 
contemporary, was protected from the sting of a jest by 
the fault that caused it, so was Colletet chain-mailed in 
vanity and egotism even to fatuity. 

Born in Paris the 12th March 1598, exactly one month 
prior to the Edict of Nantes, and christened Guillaume, he 
was the eldest son of a procureur du roi who seems to have 
been an unusually energetic patriarch with a wife blessed 
with the fecundity of that Leah of the Marionnettes, 
Mama Gigogne. Her home must have been a pot of 
human marmalade; her offspring a flute of Pan with 
twenty-four notes of which our author, at the age of thirty, 
found himself the basso, while a brother of six weeks re- 
presented the last shrill squeak. This was, at the outset, 
deplorable; his friends and critics never permitting him 
to forget it. 

Proceeding to college in due course he, if we credit his 
biographers, showed a strong inclination for poetry; they 
even pretend that he composed verses of sufficient merit 
to gain him the approval of the stern Malherbe. We doubt 
it. Huis leaning to poetry is evidenced indeed by his sub- 
sequent life; but no single line of his college rhymes sur- 
vives, and he certainly never wrote anything in verse still 
extant which would justify praise from so uncompromising 
a poetical pedagogue as Malherbe. Guillaume cannot be 
considered guilty of such precocity. Nor does his college 
career exhibit anything out of the ordinary; he passed the 
usual curriculum and left, and there an end. Whether the 
choice of his vocation in life were his own or his father’s 


we do not know with certainty. His father, as procureur 


au Chatelet, doubtless insisted on his firstborn succeeding 
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him and compelled him to study law with that future in 
view. We do know that, after the fashion of fathers 
from time immemorial, he raised objections when his son 
became infected with poetry. It is, therefore, a fair as- 
sumption that his was the deciding voice. In the event 
it goes to prove that his son’s fatuity was hereditary. What 
worth the wisdom of a lawyer who decides upon the profes- 
sion of avocat au Parlement for one with an incurable 
impediment of the tongue? Picture judge and jury en- 
deavouring to follow the arguments of a stammering 
special pleader! Guillaume was a stammerer; a bad one. 
He admitted it frankly in one of his earliest epigrams, 
saying that ‘“‘on this account he could never shine in 
society.” It is a little to his credit that he never offered 
society an opportunity of viewing the spectacle just sug- 
gested since he retired from his profession without having 
practised. But their was an ulterior and more flagitious 
reason for his retirement than a twisted tongue. He had 
fallen into a tangled corner of rascaldom, a nest of wildsters 
doubly qualified in debauchery and poetry, lechery and 
lyries, venery and verse, who strained a poet's license into 


a permit to impudicity. It was this,” says a naive bio- 
grapher, “that determined his vocation.” [He does not 
tell us which of the two qualifications “ this” is but pro- 
ceeds: “ Setting aside a state for which he did not feel 
himself born he entered resolutely into the career of 
letters.” A charming touch, that “ resolutely.” We can 
imagine our bold but stuttering gallant swaggering along 
the Carrefour du Chatelet, feathers in hat for show, quills 
in pouch for work, sputtering out his love-passages like 
damp squibs, and attenuating his Alexandrines into centi- 
pedes ; or deep in the Cabaret de Ruine Bleue philandering 
with beer and beauty or sucking the souls out of winepots 


for distillation into distiches. We begin to see a little 
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further into Papa Colletet’s objections to—ostensibly 
poetry ; objections sustained later in our poet’s life by his 
wife for another reason—it was not so lucrative as prose. 
Hence these lines: 

All I have gained ny wife now surely holds, 

She is too kind that I should aught refuse; 

While rich I'll see that she her state upholds ; 

I blame her not; my gains she well doth use. 

But when I close some task in useful prose 

And yield my mind a moment to repose 

In penning verse whereby I nothing gain, 

Of idleness I hear her aye complain. 

Sweet wife, put all my earnings on your shelf, 

But leave me just one minute for myself ! 


This was all very innocent in his later years. Those 
minutes to himself were guileless; he was too much in love 
with his wife. But in the corresponding ante-nuptial 
minutes—Ah! one never knew in whose henroost he was 
trespassing. 

However happy as a gallant in those exuberant days, as 
a poet something was wrong with his works. Half his 
verse had no success, it was not sufficiently free; the other 
half was too free, leading him into sad embarrassments 
with the addressees of his liminary epistles. A poet’s 
licence was a matter of course with them; but a poet’s 
licentiousness—-a matter of coarseness—though similar in 
sound, was quite another thing. 

Like Le Sage endeavouring to find his feet, Colletet 
sought his spondees and dactyls in translation, perpetra- } 
ting versions of the “Alexiade ” of Father Francis Rémond, 
Jesuit, under the title “* Désespoir Amoureux,” the “Aven- 
tures d’Ismene et Isménie”™” of Eustathius, and a poem, 


* L’Enfantement de la Vierge ” of Sannazar, all of which, 





no doubt through astonishment at seeing themselves in 


print, fell dead on publication. Our poet’s chagrin at the 
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untimely loss of such labours of love seems to have been 
recurrent as the tertian ague. It never left him; for we 
find him, a twelvemonth before his death, muttering his 
malediction, “a plague on all translations,” in his ‘ Dis- 
cours contre la Traduction” in well-turned verse, a dis- 
course more purse-filling than its jejune text. 

From misinterpreting the thoughts of others, and having 
none too many of his own to spare, he turned to verse—we 
dare not miscall it poetry,—bare of ideas in feeling but 
full of eccentricity in construction, rondeaux, triolets, 
bouts-rimés, villanelles, ballades and the like; pretty 
enough fabrics as structures but quite unfurnished. His 
fondness for the old poets led his fancy into these devious 
ways. He was also encouraged in this fantastic progress 
by the approval of the self-constituted arbiters of taste 
assembled in the Blue Chamber of the Hétel Rambouillet 
through whose doorway he had been thrust by some irre- 
sponsible vagary and left stranded and agape on the thres- 
hold. This happened on one of his fortunate days. He 
had some luck at times; Lachesis occasionally ran short of 
black thread. His love for poetry and the things of 
literature being stronger than the fascinations of libertin- 
age, the attractions of the Salon of the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet and the necessities of clean living in order to 
enjoy them soon drew him away from his perambulations 
in the neighbourhood of the Chatelet and settled him in 
the career of letters for the rest of his life. Having at 
least this audience in front, he trespassed again into print 
with his oddly-named “ Divertissements,” a jumble of 
various outpourings of spirit from 1631 to 1633. This 
book, divided into six parts, contained samples of all kinds 
of verse from sonnets in large number to an epic, or what 
he fatuously thought was one. Suiting the denizens of 


the Rambouillet Blue Room it was sufficiently well lauded 
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and received for him to command a hearing for the future, 
and for a time, a certain consideration among the Préci- 
euses, which thrust him further into notoriety. 

This was the parturition time of the Academie Fran- 
caise. Conrart and his original eight companions having 
extended admission to their fellowship to twenty-seven, 
then to thirty-four, were now pondering the advisability 
of a membership of forty. Almost all were subjects cf 
Arthénice, and Colletet, lucky again, was hailed into the 
sacred enclosure. Not at the moment so much for his 
acquirements as for his availability; as the office boy is 
dragged forward in all his innocence to sign the memor- 
andum of a Joint Stock Company to complete the statutory 
membership. He was one of those last few of the ferty 
derisively styled “the children of the commiseration of 
Boisrobert,’” who was instrumental in their abduction. 
From this it would almost seem that it had been necessary 
to send out into the highways and hedges to gather guests 
to the feast. Tallemant des Réaux who bore no love to 
Colletet, tells us that, on his introduction to his fellow 
Academicians, being laughingly greeted by this title, the 
new member naively said, “ I don’t know the meaning of 
this phrase, but I find it good since you other gentlemen 
understand it.” His entry into the Academy in this 
haphazard manner was—this is more than can be said 
of the majority of his companions there—immediately 
justified by a literary effort far surpassing all he had 
previously accomplished and much that succeeded it. The 
discourse pronounced by him on his first official appearance 
in 1636—one wonders in passing how he delivered it—- 
“On the Eloquence and Imitation of the Ancients,” is a 
fine example, not merely of rhetoric, but of thoughtful 
criticism and advice, well meriting the lively plaudits 


which greeted it. He pictured eloquence in the poet rather 
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than in the orator, counselling writers to drink inspiration 
from the greatest models but to free themselves from servile 
imitation which he ridiculed in ingenious fashion. This 
sounds trite at the present day. Every writer on the 
literary art says the same thing in the same way with some 
egotistical idea that he is original, while Colletet’s beauti- 
ful oration of two and a half centuries ago rests enshrined 
in cobwebs like the Sleeping Beauty of the fairy tale. 

His introduction to the Academy with his eloquent ad- 
dress were quite natural preliminaries to the favour of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Richelieu, who soon took Colletet 
under the protection of his flamingo wings. The attrac- 
tion of the drama for Richelieu, despite his robes and his 
Cardinalate, is well enough known. Colletet was one of 
his victims. Without consulting our poet’s aptitude, 
tastes, inclinations or talent, the Cardinal dealt with him 
i} as with Desmaretz and others; persuading him, vi et armis, 
without opportunity of explanation or denial, to fabricate 
ti something dramatic. The result, in 1642, was “Cyminde, 
or the Two Victims,’ a tragi-comedy in the pseudo- 


sentimental and romantic style which had passed into 





vogue with the success of “the divine ‘Astrea.’”’ His 
Eminence, whose poverty in matters literary was as great 
as his opulence in polities, put himself to much trouble 
and expense on the representation of this piece. If his 
‘ goodwill could have ensured its success it would have be- 
come classic. According to the dedication it was a success, 
one of colossal dimensions. Unfortunately, the dedica- 
tion, like the greater number in those times, was men- 
4 dacious and, moreover, uncorroborated elsewhere. The 


Cardinal, it is true, attended every performance, 





applauding and weeping as occasion demanded. His 
tears especially, if they were not of the emydosaurian 


kind, showed a surprisingly primitive sensibility and 
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the juvenility of his critical faculty. Imagine this 
hardened politician, this severer of heads, crying over 
sillinesses which only moved the rest of the audience to 
peals of derisive laughter. In truth, nothing can be more 
trying to the patience than this piece. The subject, as 
treated, was an unintended burlesque of the story of 
Andromeda. Here were combats of generosity which 
tended to somnolence and scenes of virtuous and conjugal 
love of more medicinal value as soporifics than opium; 
virtue is victvrious, villany vanquished, and so—vale/ 
Even the names of the characters have a smattering of 
buffoonery in them, the labourers in the vineyards bearing 
cognomens sounding more aristocratically classical than 
those of princes, and all of a botanical tang. 


Here we see the bad taste of the “ preciosity ” period; 
D’Urfé’s “Astrea” shedding some of its theatrical lustre 
on all the literature of the reigns of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth Louis. Corneille could not always escape it; 
witness one or two passages from the “ Cid,” Racine, in 
juggler fashion, had to keep one eye on Boileau and the 
other on Euripides to follow the rigid line of purity. Even 
Moliére, totally detached from all affectation, fell under 
the Astrean glamour and the satire of his own “ Précieuses 
tidicules.”” How else can we explain several examples of 
a mannerism incompatible with his general style, unless 
it is traced to D’Urfé’s influence? Every one, author and 
reader alike, had his “Clélie” at tongue tip, and saw no- 
thing incongruous, no matter the time, the place or the 
individual, in ancient heroes, topped in grand perruques, 
mouthing the affectations of the moment; or, by way of 
balance, in personages of the day mincingly tripping the 
stage in the garb of old Greece, in unconscious travesty of 
the antique. 

To return to Colletet. Some of his contemporaries assert 
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that “Cyminde” was at first composed in prose by the 
Abbé d’Aubignae, and that Colletet merely paraphrased it 
in verse. Well, no matter, neither writer had anything to 
gain by the paternity of the play. Our author’s talent was 
clearly not for the stage. More didactic than originative, 
descriptive than lyrical, it was the academical talent of the 
Academician turned author rather than of the creator. 
Unfortunately this was not the only play of which 
Master Guillaume was culpable. He was one of that quint 
of writers—the others being Corneille, Rotrou, Boisrobert 
and De |’Estoile—whom Richelieu had inveigled to write 
for the stage under his personal inspiration. After the 
fashion patronised by the entrepreneur of a modern 
musical mélange, Richelieu, to carry out his ideas—with 
all the impatience of a novice to see a thing done—thought 
nothing of distributing an Act to each. By this means a 
play—of a kind—was fabricated in a single month. In 
this way had Colletet a share in those histrionie mis- 
demeanours, “La Grande Pastorale,’ “ L’Aveugle de 


‘ 


Smyrna,” and the “ Tuileries,” of which last he wrote the 
notorious Prologue. Notorious for the folly alike of the 
writer and of Richelieu, who, for half-a-dozen absurd lines, 
testified so extravagant an admiration and paid so extra- 
vagant a reward. “M. Colletet assured me,” says Pelisson, 
“that, having taken the Cardinal the Prologue of the 
‘Tuileries,’ he stopped particularly at these lines descrip- 


tive of a pool of water in the gardens: 


The duck sits preening on the muddy marge 
With raucous voice and beating of the wings 


To liven up the drake who near her squats. 


After having heard all the rest he put into his own hands 


sixty pistoles with these obliging words: ‘that it was 
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solely for those six lines that he had found so beautiful, 
and that the King himself was not rich enough to pay for 
the remainder.’ ‘ Foolish Cardinal! Lucky author! To 
discover other verses so munificently recompensed we must 
needs go back to Virgil. “ Colletet added another very 
pleasing episode,’ continues Pelisson. ‘‘ In the passage 
which I have just quoted, instead of ‘ preening’ the 
Cardinal endeavoured to persuade him to substitute 
‘dabbling.’ Colletet objected, finding the word too vulgar. 
Not content with verbal objection, on his return home he 
wrote the Cardinal a letter on the subject in order, per- 
haps, to address him with more freedom. The Cardinal 
accomplished its perusal while interviewing some of his 
parasites who paid him compliments on I know not what 
happy success of the King’s arms, saying that nothing 
could resist His Eminence. ‘You are deceived, he 
answered with a laugh. “TI find in Paris persons who re- 
sist even me.’ When asked who were these audacious in- 
dividuals: ‘ Colletet,’ said he, ‘ for after having fought me 
to-day on a single word, not only does he decline to yield, 
but bombards me with a long epistle. The courtiers were 
highly indignant at such boldness; but Richelieu was a 
good monarch to his favourite authors.” Happy age! 
when so busy a minister as the Cardinal amid a multitude 
of things done, doing, about to be done or meditated, 
could find time to busy himself with literature and argue 
with a poet on the propriety of a word! 

Gur poet had several other similar slices of luck. Loret 
relates in his “ Gazette”? that he won the Eglantine of 
Clémence Isaure at the Floral Fétes of Toulouse, and 
received gifts from many rich lords. Francois, Archbishop 
of Rouen, in return for a Hymn to the Virgin, gave him 
a silver Apollo which brought forth this burst :— 
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How pufis my courage up this glorious prize! 


And generous designs within me rise. 
It seems that God, whose image I receive, 
Now animates the pictures I conceive. 
No common ardour in me shall you see; 
Apollo warms and eke enlightens me. 


This strange adjunction of God and Apollo is a striking 
and curious feature of Colletet’s time well worth notice for 
a few moments. It is singular that an Archbishop, a 
Christian prelate, as payment for a Hymn to the Virgin, 
should bestow on the author a statuette of Apollo, which, 
according to the orthodox Church, is an idol, a false god. 
The oddity of the affair is the incongruity between the 
nature of the reward and the work done for it. Colletet 
has an absurd distich where, congratulating the Chan- 
cellor on his return to Paris, in indirect allusion to the 
Fronde troubles, he utters this folly :— 

It was the Bacchanals that made thee flee ; 
The Paschal Lamb has now recalléd thee. 

This continual hotch-potch of Paradise and Olympia 
is evident not only in the literature but in the art, the 
architecture, the landscape-gardening, the furniture, even 
the religion of the period. An angel was a winged variety 
of nymph; the Virgin merely a Venus who had doffed her 
girdle and donned a blue robe; Jupiter Olympus borrowed 
the features of the Deity; the crucified Christ represented 
nothing more than a gracefully dying Adonis. “ By 
seeing gods in the gardens, in verse, in niches and door- 
ways, on fans and tavern-signs,’ remarks Gautier, “ we 
have become pagan in form, and many otherwise suffi- 
ciently orthodox folk are better instructed in mythology 
than in the Catechism, and could recite you the names of 


a dozen gods with all courage but would stumble over the 


Creed at achristening. Christianity was, except in poetry, 
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entirely banished from art as not being susceptible of gay 
ornamentation, and became gradually withdrawn from the 
realities of the day and the living city so that its existence 
was forgotten and it was relegated to the oblivion of 
respectable and superannuated things. In every suburban 
garden, whose owners were ostensibly Christian, were regi- 
ments of Pans, nymphs, Venus Callipyges and Anadyo- 
menes, Bacchuses, Fauns, Mercurys, an entire Olympus, 
but not a single Madonna, Crucifixion or Saint, such as, 
in medieval times, were visible at every street corner. 
The sculptors and artists of the seventeenth century were 
true pagans and contributed more to the decay of Cath- 
olicism than Voltaire, who would have been put to it to beat 
them.” 

We have not yet exhausted Colletet’s wealth. He was 
overwhelmed with offices and posts, many honorable, some 
lucrative, the latter having his preference. The Chan- 
cellor Seguier, who, after Richelieu’s death, became his 
Mecenas, presented him with the office of avocat au conseil 
du rot. Ue also enjoyed a regular pension as one of the 
Cardinal’s histrionic quintet, and owned considerable lands 
in the suburbs of Paris. Our poor poet had even a house 
in the country. True, it was no larger than the tub of 
Diogenes; yet, as it could contain a single person, half at 
a time, it was—for a poet—an Oriental luxury quite worthy 
of a Sardanapalus. Of this cottage at Rungis au Val- 


Joyeux our poet wrote : 


Though my cot occupies no great extent, 
For heirs of Parnassus convenient 

It is; since during day and night my life 
Is orderly—sans smoke, sans noise, sans wife. 


Then we are not permitted to forget his town house in 


the Faubourg Saint Marceau once the home of Ronsard, 
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upon which Colletet wrote the following sonnet, entitled, 
as usual with him, at great length with all particulars 


and dated: 


SONNET on the house of the author, once the residence of 


Ronsard in the Faubourg Saint Marcel, 1638. 


Here naught. but beauty to my eyes I see: 

This railed court(1) magnificent and gay; 
These lions superb, that guard the entrance way, 

Whose furious gaze is ever soft for me; 

This swaying leafage by the breeze set free (2) 
Joins to the song of birds its trembling lay ; 
This park of flowers by some magic sway 

Seems to have stol’n the stars’ own brilliancy ; 

These avenues between twin ranks of trees(3) 

Have never yet been trod by feet profane. 

Guard still, O Ronsard, vestiges of thine! 
Desire ambitious of a fame divine! 

To follow in thy footsteps I am fain, 

Though my verse lacks thy genius, power and ease. 


This, in the original, is not a bad sonnet technically, 
furnishing a fair example of its author's fondness for detail 
and of the limits of his poetical fancy; but it created 
laughter. Everyone knew Ronsard’s house; the extrava- 
gance of Colletet’s description was fatal. Tallemant on 
this effusion had three notes, none the less malicious be- 
cause they were true :— 

(1) It was four paces square. 
(2) A large mulberry tree the fruit of which he sold. 
(3) The avenues were four paces long. 


Our good Colletet doubtless had many other emoluments, 
for he was quite rapacious enough to be wroth with those 
who did not recompense him to the extent he deemed 
sufficient. He could be—and was—very impolite to 


whomsoever came for verse without a fat purse. Money 
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down ! one verse, one crown! Such was his tariff. Costly ? 
Not at all—for a man who had received one hundred francs 
a line! 

We have noted this aspect of Colletet a little more freely 
since his complaints against poverty continually recur in 
his verses like a monotonous refrain. He overlooked his 
tale of land and houses, presents and pistoles. Not notic- 
ing his artless contrariety he shrieked “ famine ” to anyone 


who would lend an ear. Listen to this lamentation : — 


Certes, his wits must all have gone astray 
Who follows now the footsteps of the Muse, 
For all those nine false females now abuse 

The man to whom their secrets are as day. 

Since to the fount of verse I made my way 
Wealth flies from me; misfortune me pursues ; 
For food Parnassus’ water do I use, 

For clothing I have naught but leaves of bay. 


This is diet and raiment very meagre even for a poet. 
His satirists, however, have never recorded so palpable a 
subject for jest. Again, of the favourites of Apollo, him- 
self the chief, he uttered this jeremiad : 

Only with vainful praise are they repaid; 

Their muse with hunger ever is dismayed ; 

So I complain me of this age perverse, 

Ashamed of writing gratis so much verse, 


Gratis! Aye! there’s the rub! In his early days these 
lamentations doubtless had good reason; those days had, 
however,grown to mid-age, when he had become a man of 
means—and, we add, meanness. He was merely following 
the fashion of other authors of the period who resembled 
the Spanish beggar whining for alms in insinuating 
humility but turning truculent on refusal. Dedicatory 
letters were simply Bills of Exchange drawn on the ad- 


dressees, and, by them, avoided like the plague. The 
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meagrest quatrain had its hidden intent plainly visible. 


‘ 


In his preface to “ Jeune Polyanthe,” Boursault tells us 
that one of his best patrons quarrelled with him once and 
for ever just because he had dedicated something to him; 
and complains bitterly of his brain having been tortured 
to invent attributes and virtues for rich nobles who, in 
reality, had none such, and had paid him nothing for his 
labour in trying to make them famous to eternity. More 
than, perhaps, any other, Colletet, it is said, made a habit 
of this petty traffic of exchanging unsought and undesired 
praises for counted coin; many of his verses exhibited a 
greed even to avarice. He exposed his trifles for sale like 
so many pats of butter, and was never afraid to exclaim 
loudly and often at low prices. The cap of Cydias, one of 
La Bruyéré’s “ Characters,” fits Colletet to a marvel. 


Cydias, is 


a wit, that is his trade; he has a sign, a shop, work to order 
and journeymen to work under him. He cannot possibly let 
you have those stanzas he promised you under a month, 
unless he disappoints Dosithenes, who has engaged him to 
compose an elegy. He has besides a pastoral upon the stocks 
for Crantor who is pressing for it with hopes of a very good 
reward. “Prose or verse, sir? What do you require? 
What will you buy?” He is equally good in either. Should 
you need a consolatory epistle or verses upon your mistress’s 
absence he is your man; step into his warehouse, you may 
pick and choose, they are all ready cut and dried. 


In his naive vanity Colletet regarded himself without 
ceremony as in the same plane as a king or demi-god; we 
ean readily conceive how he came to cavil at small profits. 
Richelieu had spoiled him. It is, of course, possible that 
he did not sell often or did not sell much. His stanzas on 
his wife’s illness headed, “ Disgraces,” addressed to his son 
in 1641 when he was well off, exhibit something of the 


miser. Here they are: 








WEA A 
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Would’st know, my son, the state of my affairs? 
Three learnéd doctors, two apothecars 
Make sick my wife against my interest, 
Since their prescriptions, bought at their behest, 
Denude me utterly of everything— 
And I have not the riches of a king. 
In this excess 
Of my uneasiness, 
The which I find 
Of thought deprives my mind, 
Within my house three roaring fires I see ; 
The porter watching—watching at my loss, 
When night has closed my eyes too heavily, 
Opes wide his mouth down which my wine to toss. 


The “three fires” is a true bourgeois touch of the brave 
poet who showed much less uneasiness at his wife’s malady 
than at the disappearance of his wood and wine. 

The wife alluded to in this piece of indignation was his 
first, Marie Prunelle, the mother of his only son, Jean. 
She had formerly been his father’s servant “and was 
neither pretty nor self-possessed”’ says Tallemant. Col- 
letet’s taste in wives was on the same level as his bourgeois 
verse. Lacking delicacy in his manner of life and in 
the choice of his society he was consistent in marrying in 
rotation three serving-wenches; first the aforesaid Marie 
Prunelle, then her waiting maid, and lastly Claudine Le 
Nain, his brother’s servant, who was pretty and witty and 

said to be—lacking in virtue. Tallemant tells us that 
the last-named was his wife before her marriage and on 
that account his brother and sister-in-law would not ac- 
knowledge her. Perhaps so; but in any case, owing to the 
former relation of master and servant, it would have been 
no easy thing to admit her on terms of social equality. 
Some of Colletet’s critics jibe at him for these merry wed- 
dings. The worst that can be said of them is that the 
social status of his various wives deprived him of admission 
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to the society in whose bourne he was born and in which 
his education entitled him to move. This, of course, so- 
cially as distinguished from intellectually; since he con- 
tinued lifelong to consort with men of his own mental fibre. 
Had he been the lover of some grande dame instead of the 
husband of a jolly servant lass the topsy-turvy morality of 
the day would rather have praised him and, in the diction 
of the agony column, “all would be forgiven.” Social 
equality apart, why should not the simple, tender heart of 
the debonair Academician, finding his ardour received with 
small encouragement by his imaginary Chloés, turn for 
solace to a fresh, plump waiting-maid? Was it not better 
to possess before the world a bonny wife who honoured 
his choice, than to catch cold under the midnight balcony 
of some superannuated Philomena. To _ paraphrase 
Gautier, “the sole and true aristocracy of a woman 
is in her youth and beauty. The white arms of 
a queen are better than the sceptre they hold.” 
Therefore was Colletet rather to be commended. Indeed, 
his few—very few—modern critics seem to envy him of 
Claudine’s beauty, and, very properly we think on the 
meagre evidence, credit no scandal against her virtue. One 
unfortunate feature of Colletet’s acquisition of his third 
wife was that by the ceremony he married not only her but 
her father 





the stonecutter—her mother and her brothers 
and sisters. The entire family came to live with him and, 
if we may credit the sarcastic Tallemant, his house was 
thenceforward transformed into a kind of tavern where 
were guzzling and wine-bibbing day and night, Claudine 
the high-priestess of the convives. 

Now, once more did Colletet’s vanity—a very Jack o’ 
Lantern—plunge him in a slough of folly. Not content 
with his own knowledge of his wedded felicity he must 


needs expound it to the world, entering into details of little 
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conjugal love-passages which, however well-known or 
understood by all who have the happiness or misfortune 
to be married, are not usually spoken of, much less adver- 
tised. True, in praiseworthy fashion, he—a romantic 
adolescent of fifty or so—loved this wife beyond all other 
women, and, like many another poet in similar case, en- 
deavoured to create for her a species of immortality—an 
immortality of as great an endurance as he could compass. 
His endeavours have been successful so far; but hardly 
in the manner he desired. Where, doubtless, he would 
have enshrined her as a Penelope, he has only succeeded 
in depicting a conjugal Aphrodite. A book of erotic 
sonnets is not quite the sort of publication worthy of a good 
wife. It hasa tendency to lead to mischief. ‘Les Amours 
de Claudine,” greatly to Claudine’s credit, did not. She 
—in her then poverty of literary knowledge—honoured her 
husband the more for it; but to the intellectual world—in 
fact the world generally—its flounderings in extravagance 
and ridiculousness were sources of unbounded delight. All 
these verses were addressed “ To my clever Claudine,” “ To 
my beautiful Claudine,” and so forth; and the fact that 


Claudine was blonde was unnecessarily emphasised. Her 


‘ 99 66 


hair was “ sunbeams,” “ golden chains,” “ waves that kear 
love upon their surface,” “a river flowing over the sands 
of Pactolus,” all the similes of golden hair by a writer 
whose immense erudition has placed at his service all the 
poets ancient and modern. Two epigrams we quote, the 


second of which might be mistaken for Herrick’s : — 
ON the Portrait of my beautiful Claudine. 


Her beautiful face has such numerous charms, 
And a mesh is each thread of her hair of gold, 
My freedom perforce I no longer can hold, 

And her prisoner willing I yield her my arms. 


To my pretty and clever Claudine. 
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Whosoe’er would beauty see 

Join’d to wisdom most divine, 
Love and all fidelity, 

Needs but see my young Claudine. 

Had Colletet been more of an age with his wife, much 
of the ridicule attaching to what is essentially personal in 
his verse would have lacked material. To compare Claudine 
with Psyche is sufficiently charming; but when he pictures 
himself as Eros it is too much for our risibility. Imagine 
a portly middle-aged gentleman clad in nothing but a bow 
and arrow, gossamer loin-cloth and a chaplet of roses. 
What a delightful Cupid! 

Not satisfied with his wife as a Venus, Colletet would 
have her a second Sappho. La Chronique Scandaleuse 
asserts that he wrote verses which she learned by heart and 
recited in company as her own productions, and afterwards 
published with his works. This is a trait of Colletet good 
rather than discreditable. Tallemant too must have his 


fling 


g, insinuating that these were really hers and, however 
pitiable, were better than her husband’s. A modern critic, 
ignoring Tallemant’s obvious spite, takes the same view, 
seeing nothing out of the way in the comparatively un- 
educated wife of an Academician, who is likewise his com- 
panion, acquiring sufficient skill to write such verse as 
was attributed to her. One of these stanzas was an epitaph 
on her husband—obviously written in his lifetime—where- 
in she declared that she had laid her pen for ever in his 
tomb. La Fontaine, however, to have his revenge on the 
pretty widow for a series of rebuffs, adopted the flying 
gossip in this epigram : 

The oracles have ceased 

Since Colletet’s deceased ; 
His lips no words outpour, 
So writes his wife no more; 
Her utterings have perished 
With her husband cherished. 
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The years 1651 and 1652 were especially unfortunate for 
Colletet. He had lost some years before his pension and 
his patron, Richelieu. There was no danger of that pension 
being continued by his successor, Mazarin, whose prehen- 
sible fingers were more adapted for clinging to pistoles 
than parting with them, and for whom verse was synony- 
mous with the lampoons of the Frondeurs, whose temper 
had broken out in these years into open war. Fortune 
turned round upon poor Colletet and gave him some reason 
for the complaints of poverty which he could now deplore 
in his jingles without untruth. Perhaps, since poverty 
was looming in the near future, of less terrible appearance 
than when distant, or more likely because he had a good 
wife, his epigrams were not so much complaints as state- 
ments of facts, in, too, quite a cheerful tone. With the 
Fronde wars in progress in Paris streets and suburbs, poetry 


vo out 


unsaleable, comestibles dear, poor Apollo had to g 


and beg :— 


ON my silver Apollo, pawned 1651. 


As, so busy are the times, 
! no longer pen my rhymes, 
To find the food and drink we cannot do without 


I’ve been compelled to put Apollo up the spout. 


Wher his little manor-house at Rungis was pillaged by 


the troops who were quartered there, all he said was :— 


I lament my life of joy 

Which the wars have jeopardised, 

And my house, that little toy 

Down at Rungis, which I prized, 
Where the soldiers, hard and savage, 


Have committed such a ravage. 
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If the faubourg next they rob, 
Then good-bye to Court and Chase ; 
I shall be Parnassus’ Job, 

Fitly, after such disgrace, 
Topping, like some sorry borel, 
Waste-heap nobly made of laurel. 


Though food was costly he could still be witty on his 
extravagant shopping :— 
Accept four francs, my friend, and this quatrain, 
For those green peas your granary is so thick in, 


But fill the measure, lest we have to strain 
A meal for four from what won’t feed a chicken. 


These years also saw his son, Jean, (who rechristened 
himself Francois) entering the army and imprisoned in 
Spain at the fortress of Porcheresse. This son, specially 
trained by his father in the art of verse, abused his educa- 
tion by becoming a bad poet. Despite Tallemant who says, 
with really too much acridity, that the most creditable 
thing that he could utter of him was “ that he was always 
an inoffensive fool, of little sense, with a love for tippling ”’ 
and “ a worse poet than his father,” he, at least, made more 
success with a translation than did his sire. While in 
Spain or before going, Francois had issued a version of 
quatrains, “ Les Entretiens de la Semaine Sainte,” from 
the Latin of the reverend father Dom Dominique, Char- 
treuse, which passed through some few editions. Their 
comparative popularity induced Guillaume Colletet to ex- 
press himself with really touching sensibility in prose 
which was far more poetical than his verse: “‘ Without 
flattery,” he says, “ these quatrains are such that, as the 
young author exhorts sinners to repentance, he need not 
repent having written them. The various new editions 
which have appeared in these days of devotion and peni- 


tence, seem, in my mind, a visible mark of the esteem they 
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have gained. Witness my tears as I say that this, my only 
son, no longer exists for me, except in this letter, while 
for three long and sad years has Spain triumphed in a 
young liberty which is dear to me.” 

In this malcontrary year, 1652, another catastrophe befell 
our poet. Passing down the Rue Carneaux just by the 
corner of the Rue de la Ferronerie, a narrow lane running 
alongside the Cemetery of the Innocents (in which lane it 
will be remembered Henri IV. received his death-blow 
at the hand of Ravaillac) part of the entablature of an 
old house fell on his head in which it made a wound “ not 
so deep as a well or so wide as a church door” but enough. 
On his recovery from the ensuing long illness, such a con- 
junction of king and poet, those twin summits of the 
social order, could not be passed in silence. Hence we get 


these 


Curses on the Entablature of an old house which fell on the 
head of the author in passing down the Rue de Carneaux, 
26 September, 1652. 


Damnéd be the streets that wind 
By the Paris Cemetery ; 

Kings and authors aye should mind 
How about these ways they tarry. 
O Carneaux, Ferronerie! 

If their doom you would not be, 

They would find in you retreats ! 

Is it not within you, Streets, 

That they slay the man who sings 

And assassinate the kings? 


“ This,” observed Tallemant, “ is folly to the uttermost.” 
It is certainly not poetry. One wonders whether this is 
one of the verbal crimes he committed for money. He 
seems to have had a bad time in his pocket as well as in 
his head. He did not fail to complain of a friend, that he 


had sent him only one pot of conserve during his illness; 
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of his protectors that they had left him without money, 
or had not made consolatory visits. His fashion of com- 
plaining and recording his griefs was much more laughable 
than pathetic. 

Despite his temporary embarrassments Colletet was never 
reduced, like his ragamuffin of a son, to beg food from the 
pantlers of the wealthy. Though loyal to his father and 
his stepmother, this son has been the means of grievous 
wrong to his father’s reputation, such as it was. The sin 
of the parent has fallen on the child. Guillaume Colletet 
was intended by nature to write eloquent and poetical 
prose, but perverted his instinct into rhyme which was not 
noble enough for poetry neither was it prose cut into strips. 
Francois Colletet, with the talent of a penny-a-liner, was 
betrayed by his sire into the service of the “nine false 
females”” who, apparently, considered his intellect only 
that of a scullion and, accordingly, kept it in the back 
premises of Parnassus. So is he somewhat indecently railed 
at in the verse of Boileau who therein did more honour to 


purity of taste than to kindness of heart : 


While Colletet, begrimed up to the head, 
In kitchen after kitchen seeks his bread. 


and— 
Like Colletet, 


Who with a sonnet doth for dinner pay. 


In this way has the father become bespattered with the 
mud intended for the son. For how many people is not 
Guillaume Colletet, member of the French Academy, the 
same person as the poor devil whom Boileau so cruelly 
mocked? This is the punishment for having children 
specially bred to poesy. Great men should never have 
posterity—in their own line of business purely intellectual. 


Like Searron, who died a twelvemonth later, Colletet 
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composed his own epitaph. That of the former—a buffoon 
—was poetry; that of the latter—a poet—buffoonery. Let 
us compare for but a minute; Scarron’s first :— 

He who now resteth here beneath 

Made pity more than envy rife; 

A thousand times he suffered death 

Before he parted from his life. 

Pray, passer, let your step be light 

Lest you disturb his slumber deep ; 

For, know, this is the first sweet night 

That blest poor, worn Scarron with sleep. 


Now Colletet: 


Colletet’s here. If, reader, you would know 

If he’s worth aught, his verse and prose will show ; 
But if, for others’ thoughts you have a whim, 

Read what a thousand authors say of him. 


The former is simple thankfulness for rest; the other 
boasting and vain glory. Not content with this cenotaphic 
stanza, and although he desired to have it supposed to be 
from some other pen, Colletet foolishly added to it a note 
that the son of the author had elsewhere made a collection 
of the testimony of praise which the most illustrious writers 
of that age, as well foreign as French, had rendered to the 
Sieur Colletet—whence that title ?—in their divers works. 
The jest is that these authors were scarcely known and 
never read. We have suggested that the son’s talent was 
that of a penny-a-liner; we retract, he was a capable press- 
cutting agent—doubtless the first of his tribe. 

Colletet died on the 11th February, 1659, and was buried 
at the Church of his Parish, 8S. Sauveur in Paris, by his 
friends who sent round the hat to pay for the cost. Of 
his son we have said enough. His only daughter—by his 
second wife—was the third wife’s tiring-woman. Of that ; 


wife Tallemant has somewhat of the most unpleasant to 
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record; we hope it is not true, and prefer to pass it by 
in silence. She married a second time and insisted—such 
was her loyalty (!) to the dead writer—on her new husband 
taking his name since she refused to change hers. The 
last legend about her is worth recording. One day she 
went to Furetiére with the false tale that her mother 
was dead and she desired money wherewith to bury her. 
A few days later she herself died suddenly and the mother, 
going to Furetiére on the same errand, was met with the 
astonishing reply, ‘* Nonsense! It is you who are dead, not 
she !” 

Besides the books of verse already referred to Colletet 
issued three others: ‘* Le Banquet des Poétes,” 1646; ‘Epi- 
grammes,’ 1653, and “ Poésies Diverses,” 1656. They 
apparently never appeared in more than the one edition, 
the reason whereof a casal glance is sufficient to explain. 
By far the larger number of the verses were the veriest 
personal ephemera, with odd titles each with its appropriate 
date, affixed, perhaps, to save future trouble to commen- 
tators. For instance: “ The beautiful striped tulip in my 
garden, 1642’; “ On the return of the Chancellor, 9 April, 
1651." “ To my lord, the Archbishop of Rouen, Messire 
Francis de Harley, on the silver Apollo, which he sent me 
in recompense for my Hymn on the Pure Conception of 
(The last title was one of 
those ** things that had been better expressed differently ” ; 


> 


” 


the Virgin in the year 1654 


its author being continually asked how the Virgin came 
to conceive 1634 years after her accouchement.) ‘ On the 
book of Master Adam, Joiner of Nevers, entitled ‘ The 
Bolts of the Carpenter of Nevers’’’; and so forth. Very 
similar to the practice adopted by the contemporary and 
later minor English poets. If we eliminate from Colletet’s 
books all these trivialities, his erotics, his structures with 


visible scaffolding, his pay-on-demand verses, there is not 
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enough left for a volume, though ample to justify our 
rhymester’s place in a representative anthology. He is 
undoubtedly worthy such a place. His verse is often rich 
in rhyme, firm in build, with little, at least in his better 
pieces, of the commonplaces and the languishing paddings 
so frequently found among his fellow-rhymers. As might 
be expected from what has been said, his taste is not by 
any means infallible, and he not seldom fails in refinement. 
Many of his descriptive pieces, though bombastic, are 
none the less worthy of note. He is not daunted by a 
gathering of detail but so accumulates it and works it in 
with a certain grotesque energy of colour as to give it the 
presentment of the mass. It is, in effect, similar to the 
method of Madame de Sevigné whose instinctive delicacy 
and clarity of conception, however, arrive at the result 
which Colletet only attains at the expenditure of a con- 
siderable amount of masculine brute force. While much 
of his descriptive verse unaffectedly breathes a true love 
and sentiment for nature in all freshness and innocence, 
it is not always graceful. He appreciates the dainty dance 
of a girl, but reminds us of the stiff-legged, poker-tailed 
gambolling of a calf. By his taste and style he, with some 
few of his contemporaries, belongs rather to the free, 
vigorous generation of Ronsard, than to the scrupulous 
finical, precisely grammatical school of Malherbe. His 
fecundity was not that flaccid abundance which para- 
doxically, is merely another form of sterility; but a 
plodding habit that, however, excluded neither invention, 
strength nor wit. 

In an epigram we expect concentrated strength and a 
single shaft of wit. Most of Colletet’s are without force or 
point, juvenile in their pretentious ineffectiveness. They 
are not so much epigrams as opportunities for epigram. 
Occasionally, however, he falls into piquancy. We recall 
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at the moment an admirable closing distich “On a las- 


civious poet”: 


Who, though Catullian in his verse, 
Austerely lived like Cato. 


And another containing a happy thought, somewhat too 
heavily expressed, on the aforementioned Adam the Peg- 


maker : 


A foe to rest and eke to idleness, 
Good Adam’s pegs give place to verse that jolts ; 
His name to rivet to Time’s front, he’d dress 


Parnassus’ laurels into clinching bolts. 


As a versifier Colletet fits no special niche in French 


poetry. He founded no new school nor was he aught but 
one of the rank and file in any. His title to fame is, in its 


oddity, on a par with the whimsicality of his life. In- 
capable of writing real poetry it is strange that he should be 
one of the most eloquent of prose writers on the very art 
which he was unable to illustrate. His book of Epigrams 
just mentioned isa fitexample. Its verse is of no moment; 
its prefatory discourse on the Epigram is, perhaps, the 
most excellent exposition of the subject in France, and, 
according to one eminent authority, “ alone worth more 
than all his poetry.” Loving the old poetry of France 
and learned therein beyond all parallel in his day, some 
mental warp led him for more than half his life to fancy 
himself a poet. It was reserved for his last two years 
and the accident of collecting and collating his numerous 
notes on his poetical studies that brought him that Parnas- 
sian fame he so long sought and failed to attain by rhyme. 
His ‘ Traité de la Poésie morale et sentencieuse,” 1657: 


“Sur le Sonnet,” 1658: and ‘“ Sur le Poéme bucolique et 
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l’Eglogue,” 1658, with his Academy Discourse are his title- 
deeds to immortality. Knowing from their very beginnings 
the architectures of rondeaux, chants-royals, triolets, bal- 
lades, villanelles and all the forms of old Parnassus, for 
the most part fallen into desuetude, these three works form 
one splendid treatise on the whole “ Art of Poetry.” His 
dissertation on Bucolic Poetry is a thing complete, leaving 
nothing to be added even to-day. His book on the Sonnet, 
written ex professo, is the finest extant treatise on the 
subject, and, whether acknowledged or not by subsequent 
writers—English among them—is the mine from which 
they dig their learning. To Colletet, nothing concerning 
the sonnet is of small importance. In proving the origin 
of the Sonnet to be French he gives its entire history, native 
and foreign; then the rules of its construction, a complete 
syntax which should be read by all would-be composers 
of sonnets; finally all the various kinds of sonnets. Gautier, 
two centuries after their first publication, had, we believe, 
some idea of editing a second edition of all Colletet’s works 
on poetry, including one, so far, unpublished but left in 
manuscript: “ Histoire des Poétes Francais.” This was 
a work containing some four hundred lives of French poets, 
and, but for his death, if we believe Pére Lelong, it would 
have contained hisown. This is very credible. It was not 
like Colletet to omit so proper an opportunity for a personal 
puff. Patru was either envious of it or ignorant, if he was 
sincere in his remark: “ How this poor Willy will insist 
on praising authors no one knows.” We have used—and 
use regretfully—the past tense to this manuscript. It 
perished with its galley-proofs by fire during the Commune 
on the verge of publication. Certain French writers have, 
however, assiduously recovered from numerous sources, 
manuscript copies of some two hundred of the lives, and the 


work to that extent is at present in progress of issue. 
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Colletet towards himself had somewhat of the mind of 
a child; vain to consider himself what he was not. Proud 
of his weakness, ignorant of his strength, he cast aside his 


learning, his real fortune, to chase the golden bubble of 


ververted fancy. He has been dead for two and a half 
I ; 


centuries. Doubtless we shall now read something in his 
praise, but it will be of that which he despised, his prose. 
The rejected is at last exalted. 

So goes fortune blindfold about the world. 






































MILTON’S COMUS. 
By Wa rer Burrerwortu. 


. wr God may have determined for me I know 

not, but this I know, that if He ever instilled 
an intense love of moral beauty into the breast of any 
man, He has instilled it into mine. Ceres, in the fable, 
pursued not her daughter with a greater keenness of en- 
quiry than I day and night the idea of perfection. Hence 
whenever I find a man despising the false estimates of the 
vulgar, and daring to aspire, in sentiment, language, or 
conduct, to what the highest wisdom, through every age, 
has taught us as most excellent, to him I unite myself by 
a sort of necessary attachment, and if I am so influenced 
by nature or destiny, that by no exertion or labours of my 
own I may exalt myself to this summit of worth and 
honour, yet no powers of heaven or earth will hinder me 
from looking with reverence and affection upon those who 
have thoroughly attained this glory or appeared engaged 
in the successful pursuit of it.” 

Milton was still under thirty when he wrote this passage, 
in Latin, to an Italian friend. It is one of a number of 
passages in which he, from youth onwards, expressed a firm 
and calm assurance that a high destiny awaited him. And 
it reveals how Comus, a poem so instinct with “ moral 
beauty ” came to be written. 

Many of the circumstances were unpropitious. A masque 

was called for to celebrate the installation of the Earl of 
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Bridgewater, in 1634, as the Lord President of the Council 
in the Principality of Wales. The nomination had oc- 
curred in the preceding year, but now the family were 
gathered at Ludlow Castle, the official seat, and as part of 
the elaborate hospitalities of the occasion, there was to be 
a masque, in accordance with the fashionable usage of the 
time. 

Henry Lawes, the indispensable musician at great per- 
formances of this kind, was invited to compose the music 
and to make the arrangements. He invited his friend 
John Milton, the young poet, living in grave retirement at 
Horton, to write the words of the masque. Considering the 
artificiality of these productions and their cumbrous mech- 
anical contrivances, not to speak of society exigencies and 
the huge flattery of which they were usually the vehicle, 
the part which fell to the poet was generally hack-work. 
One is reminded of those long-suffering bards who submit 
to the writing of the words of our Christmas pantomimes. 
But the writers of Masques included generally some first- 
rate men, and even the rest of them shewed learning, 
courtly training and familiarity with mythological themes. 

John Milton was not the man to burden himself unduly 
with the machinery or the conventionality of the masque. 
Possibly he would have in mind those which his beloved 
Spenser wove in the fabric of the Faery Queene, or such 
cognate scenes as Shakespeare included in the Tempest and 
other plays. But all he wrote in verse or prose, in idyll, 
elegy, sonnet, epic or drama bore unmistakeably the im- 
press of his own individuality. 

Comus, the ripe fruit of his young manhood,—as yet 
undisturbed by the heat and dust of politics or the bitter- 
ness of theological controversy,—is interesting as a con- 
vincing testimony of a nature singularly pure and noble. 
So far he had written little, but that little had been of an 
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exceeding choiceness and purity. His L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso described the appeal of nature in her various 
moods to a cultivated and refined mind with a felicity that 
has not been surpassed in our language. Already he had, 
in briefest space, notably in the lines written “ At a solemn 


“cc 


music’ given signs that his calling was “to cultivate in 

glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of 

God’s almightiness.” 
A strain of music pierces his soul and in half a dozen 


lines he lifts us in imagination to 


Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly. 


He was now twenty-six, living upon the means of a proud 
and trusting father. Like Goethe at a later period, he 
was serenely confident of his high powers and of their being 
put to noble purpose in due time. He continued to edu- 
vate himself at all points, to add to his wide range of 
scholarship, to amplify the compass of his thought and ex- 
perience,—always steadfast “ 7m Ganzen, Guten, Wahren, 
resolut zu leben.” : 

He perceived that “ he ought himself to be a true poem, j 
if he hoped to write one, and in his studious life tells how 4 
he offered ‘ devout prayer to the eternal spirit’ and was 
happy in “ beholding the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies.” 

He nourished his mind, too, on much dainty, imaginative 
writing, particularly the Italian poets and Edmund 
Spenser. 

“T betook me among those lofty fables and romances, 
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which recount, in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood 
founded by our victorious kings and from hence had in 
renown all over Christendom. There I read it in the oath 
of every knight, that he should defend to the expense of his 
best blood, or of his life, if it so befel him, the honour and 
chastity of virgin or matron; from whence even then I 
learned what a noble virtue chastity sure must be.” 

With such a preparation and witha nature so constituted 
it was inevitable that Milton would raise the conventional 
and sophisticated masque into his own region of thought 
and feeling. His Comus is a calm, haleyon poem,—the 
production of a student-poet untravelled in the ways of 
men. It is full of his habitual seriousness, his early grace, 
sensibility and rich imagination. Like Spenser in the 
book which he dedicates to the adventures of Britomart, 
he is rapt in fervent imagination, far away from the 
ignobler facts of life, and in his awe and reverence for 
chastity, he sings of its beauty, invincibility and ineffable 
influence. 

In I] Penseroso he had previously 


given us a glimpse, 


doubtless of himself, intent on Plato: 


Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood or underground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 


The transition was easy to the spiritualizing of life, or 


rather of certain virtues which form part of life, for he 
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dealt with chastity much as obedience is dealt with in the 
medieval story of Patient Griselda, absolutely by itself, 
without reference to other circumstances. Griselda, as 
wife and mother, behaves in a way quite false to nature, 
for, of course, the issues of life are highly complex, not 
simply dependant upon one thing. The quaint old tale 
turns absolutely upon the quality of patient obedience, 
leaving out of account all else. 

It is the same with the Franklin’s tale. Dorigen pro- 
posing to sacrifice her own and her husband’s happiness 
and to yield her body to another's lust, merely to fulfil the 
empty letter of an absurd promise is a negation of all 
natural impulses. In short, it is not life. But again the 
story turns absolutely upon the quality of truth, for, as the 
husband says, “ Truth is the highest thing that men may 
keep.” 

Griselda, Dorigen, Milton’s chaste lady, are not creatures 
of flesh and blood; they are poetic abstractions,—idealiza- 
tions, setting forth certain transcendant qualities. 

In chastity Milton found a theme happily in keeping 
with his own purity and the nobility of his view of life. 
He declares: 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 

The lady, lost at night in the wood, encompassed by 
dangers, passed serenely on knowing that He, the supreme 
God 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unassailed. 
Her elder brother, with equal faith, calms his younger 


brother's fears: 


‘Tis chastity, my brother, chastity : 
She that has that is clad in complete steel. 
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The poet sums up his philosophy in the lines: 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence, 
Till all be made immortal. But, when lust, 
By unchaste looks, loose vestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Walter Bagehot has some interesting remarks on Comus 
in which he says: “ Its characters are nothing, its senti- 
ments are tedious, its story is not interesting. Its power 
is in its style. A grave and firm music pervades it. It 
is soft, without a thought of weakness; harmonious and 
yet strong; impressive, as few such poems are, yet covered 
with a bloom of beauty and a complexity of charm. The 
breath of solemnity which hovers round the music attaches 
us to the writer. Every line, here as elsewhere, in Milton, 
excites the idea of indefinite power.” 

The observation as to tedium in its sentiments appears to 
leave unregarded much that is noteworthy. The masque 
is not a criticism of life in the literal sense. It is, as has 
been said, an idealizing of certain qualities. It has much 
autobiographic interest, in shewing Milton before his 
plunge into the vortex of vexed public life, platonizing 
and philosophizing with a beauty and dignity all his own. 
Channing considered the purpose of poetry was to carry 

2 pur} I : . 
the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks 
of ordinary life, to lift it into a purer element, and to 
breathe into it more profound and generous emotion. This 
Milton did in Comus, and his sentiments, though trite to 
a sophisticated modern ear in the prosaic sense, are full 
of imaginative and poetic charm, and are expressed with 
force, allusiveness, richness of imagery and immense skill 


in the handling of metrical English. 
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It is noticeable that William Blake, who made a number 
of designs from Comus, eagerly gave rein to his imagina- 
tion and strenuously followed the soul’s aspirations. The 
transcendental mood was more habitual with him than 
with Milton, and he never tired of drawing his conceptions 
of disembodied spirits. But here both are remote from 
the life of flesh and blood,—they aim at idealizations,— 
and they lose touch with solid earth. 

The poem, though it is undying literature, is not living 
drama. Milton was keenly interested in dramatic art all 
his life. While at Cambridge he attended dramatic per- 
formances and visited the London theatres during the 
vacations. Prynne had published his Histriomastix the 
year before he wrote Arcades and Comus, and he chose 
this form of drama in spite of the Puritan hatred of the 
stage. He first planned his Paradise Lost in dramatic 
form and late in life wrote his Samson Agonistes, on the 
Greek model, in all the severity of the classic rules. 

The truth is that, at any rate after early youth, he was in- 
terested in the drama as one of the great forms of literature, 
and particularly in the classic drama. He had no vocation 
asa dramatist. It is always John Milton who speaks, not 
men and women constituting a mimic world before our eyes. 
In Comus, the lady, the brothers, Sabrina, the attendant 
spirit, and Comus himself all speak with grace, sententious- 
ness, erudition, philosophy and loveliness of diction. And 
on that memorable Michaelmas night, the twenty-ninth 
September, 1634, the pretty quaintness of it all must have 
appealed to the auditors, for Lord Brackley, who enacted 
the elder brother, was still in his thirteenth year, his 
younger brother, Thomas Egerton enacted the younger 
brother, and his sister, Lady Alice Egerton, aged fifteen, 
took the part of the Lady. 

“ Let us understand by poetry,” said Walter Pater, “ all 
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literary production which attains the power of giving 
pleasure by its form, as distinct from its matter.” 

Milton certainly had careful regard to form in every 
line of verse he wrote. His poems are conscious works of 
art, however engrossed or inspired he might be with his 
subject. Even his prose so often harsh and unwieldly, 
abounds with jewelled passages or periods of noblest elo- 
quence where the spirit has quickened and the mind of the 
artist has rejoiced in the happy exercise of power. 

Comus in its entirety offers a fascinating study to stu- 
dents of literary style, summing up Milton's earlier method 
of exquisite rhymed verse and leading to the later blank 
verse which was to attain heights of sublimity not since 
surpassed. (ne or two examples of anticipations in Comus 
may be allowed even in this short paper. One shall be in 
regard to expression, another to the thought expressed. 


rreat metricist of cunning 


The occasional use by the g 


repetitions, is begun in 


Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 
I did not err: there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 
And easts a gleam over this tufted grove. 


Compare that miracle of felicitous expression : 


With thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons, and their change; all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming-on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
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With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 

With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 


Not infrequently there are thoughts contained in Comus 
which are afterwards in Paradise Lost couched differently, 
generally with greater terseness. In Comus we find: 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 


This fine passage is succeeded by the more forceful : 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


Finally Satan expresses the thought with tragic in- 
tensity : 


Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell. 


Reference has been made to the “ liveried angels ” which 
guard those in whom dwell chastity. In Paradise Lost the 
grand lines succeed : 


Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 


Milton with rare exceptions shrank from describing ugli- 
ness. He was delicately sensitive to beauty of every kind. 
Even his monsters of evil are endowed with beauty, how- 
ever sinister. Satan himself is a noble creation, darkened. 
yet shining and splendid. Comus, despite the sensuality 


for which he stands as a symbol, has nothing gross about 
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him. He has a most delicate tongue; his mind is subtle, 


his wit quick, his thoughts full of apt imagery. 


Rigour now is gone to bed ; 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 
Lead in swift round the months and years. 


This is a brightly imaginative way of inciting to a 
night’s sensual indulgence. 

At least one of several lovely passages on music should 
be cited, if only because it was thro’ Milton’s friendship 
with Henry Lawes that he was invited to write Comus. 
Milton was a devoted musician throughout his life. His 
father composed music, had much good music performed in 
his house, and caused his son John to be carefully trained 
in music. There are no finer lines in praise of music than 
those which are scattered about his poems. The following 
well-known verses describe the singing of the lady in the 


wood: 


At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 


Quoth Dr. Johnson : “ Milton, Madam, was a genius that 
could cut a colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads 
upon cherry-stones.” 

There was greatness in everything he wrote. His short- 


est and slightest poems convey a sense of strength and 
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amplitude. Yet these earlier poems are full also of charm 
and daintiness. Kindly Sir Henry Wotton, the young 
poet’s first appreciator, judged discriminatingly when he 
wrote of “A certain Doric delicacy in your songs and 
odes, whereunto I must plainly confess to have seen yet 
nothing parallel in our language.” 

Strange to think that in a short time he was to turn from 
it all, to fling himself into coarsest invective and bitterest 
controversy, for ever, as Professor Raleigh says, to “ shut 
the gate on the sequestered paradise of his youth. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE: A REVIEW. 


By J. H. Brockieuvrst. 


HE Autumn publishing season of 1906 gave us a book 
of the first importance on William Blake, poet and 
artist, and two reprints, Alexander Gilchrist’s “ Life of 
William Blake,” and “‘ The Poetical Works of William 
Blake,” edited by Edwin J. Ellis. They had already been 
preceded (1905) by a reissue of Swinburne’s “ William 
Blake,” and “ Blake’s Poetical Works,” edited by John 
Sampson, and while the latter promises to be the authori- 
tative edition for all future students of the text of Blake's 
poems, the essay of Swinburne is an acknowledged master- 
piece of criticism and exposition which will always have 
to be considered in the framing of any estimate of Blake 
as a poet. 

There have also been issued not long ago a fine 
crown quarto volume of “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” with 
twelve watercolour drawings of Blake’s reproduced in 
colour; and a book entitled “ William Blake,” by Laurence 
Binyon in two royal quarto volumes, at one guinea each, 
with illustrations in facsimile of the original drawings or 
designs. But we will mainly concern ourselves with the new 
book of the series entitled ‘** The Letters of William Blake, 
together with his Life, by F. Tatham,” edited by Mr. A. 
G. B. Russell, and published by Methuen & Co. 


The volume is well printed and bound, and the editing 


is well done; explanatory footnotes are copious, and the 
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index, which might have been more extensive, is on the 
whole satisfactorily executed. In fact, as a first introduc- 
tion to Blake, the man, the book could hardly be surpassed. 

There are twelve illustrations, including an interesting 
facsimile of a letter, dated 23rd December, 1796, from 
Blake to his friend George Cumberland, a man who intro- 
duced him to several of his best patrons. The frontispiece 
is a photogravure reproduction (full-face) of a cast of the 
poet’s head taken by Deville the phrenologist when Blake 
was fifty years of age. In Perugini’s collection of Blake’s 
poems we have a three-quarter face portrait from the same 
east. 

In the portrait before us the tightly compressed thin 
lips give the face an aspect of sternness not altogether 
alien to his nature, though he has been described as the 
mild and ever-patient Blake. 

Further illustrations are “A vision of the Last Judg- 
ment,” from a water-colour drawing, “The Union of 
Jerusalem with God” taken from a coloured copy of 
Blake’s “ Jerusalem,” and the sketch of Blake’s cottage at 
Felpham, where he spent three years in retreat, engaged 
in “ Herculean labours.”” He set out with “ unbounded 
delight’ hoping the place would be “ propitious to the 


arts’? and wrote to his friend Thomas Butts, “ the sweet 
air, and the voices of winds, trees and birds, and the odours 
of the happy ground make it a dwelling for immortals. 
Work will go on here with God-speed.” 

A considerable amount of work was accomplished, the 
engraving of plates for Hayley’s Life of Cowper, many 
of the engravings for Mr. Butts and portion of the poem 
“ Milton’; the realisation did not equal the expectations 
and, “after three dark years” as Mr. Russell calls his 


stay at Felpham, “he was forced to return to London,” 
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owing to vital, radical differences of opinion between him- 
self and Hayley his patron. 

The letters are preceded by an Introduction from the 
pen of the editor, and Tatham’s “ Life.” The introduction 
concerns itself mainly with the art side of Blake as ex- 
hibited in his engravings, water-colour drawings, and oil 
paintings, the latter being a number of small pictures of 
biblical subjects chiefly, but after 1800 Blake ‘“ ceased 


to employ oil as his medium, as he found a species of 
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tempera more suitable to his purpose.” 

Mr. Russell draws special attention to an undated letter, 
the first in the book (for the series contains several letters 
other than Blake’s) from John Flaxman to Wm. Hayley, 
in which occurs the following sentence : 

“T have before mentioned that Mr. Romney thinks his 


(z.e., Blake’s) historical drawings rank with those of Michael 


ql Angelo.” This statement coupled with the fact that Flax- 


man and another at their own expense produced the “ Poet- 
ical Sketches of Blake in 1783 ” disposes of the fiction that 


Blake’s work did not receive recognition from the artists 
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of his own day, and on this point Mr. Russell further adds, 


“ Besides Romney, Flaxman himself, Fuseli and Lawrence 


Se 


to mention the chief names only—were enthusiastic ad- 


mirers of Blake’s designs”’; he also mentions by way of 
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correcting an error of Gilchrist that Sir Thomas’s favourite 


drawing was a replica of a water-colour of “ The Wise and 
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Foolish Vigins,” and that “he commonly kept it on his 
table in his studio as a study.”’ Tatham records too that 
“ Fuseli and Flaxman both said that Blake was the greatest 


man in the country and that there would come a time when 


ee ee 


his works would be invaluable.” 
Hh It would also appear from the letter referred to that a 
Mr. Hawkins, a Cornish gentleman endeavoured to raise a 


; subscription to send Blake to finish his studies in Rome. 
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“This proposal,” says Mr. Russell, “has hitherto escaped 
Blake’s biographers, and he expresses the opinion that it 
is difficult to be thankful enough that this most generous 
offer was never carried into effect, when we consider the 
disastrous influences of the Sistine Chapel in annihilating 
the very considerable ability of such artists as Barry and 
Fuseli, not to mention a host of others of inferior rank.” 

With regard to the “ Life” by Tatham, Mr. Russell 
informs us that the same is now published for the first 
time, and that it is a verbatim copy from the original MS. 
now in the possession of Captain Archibald Stirling. It is 
bound up with a coloured copy of Blake’s “ Jerusalem.” 

The “ Life” is of the greatest interest and value inas- 
much as Tatham, who was quite a young man, was inti- 
mately associated with Blake some two or three years 
before his death and saw him continually. 

It is to Tatham that Gilchrist owes his description of 
Blake’s method of executing his printed drawings. 
Linnell, we are here told, had a dislike for Tatham, and 
appears to have vehemently disputed the accuracy of the 
account given by him, but experiments in the process con- 
ducted by Mr. Russell and a friend have enabled them 
“to reproduce very closely the quality of Blake’s own 
productions,’ and for this reason he believes Tatham to 
have been substantially correct. 

Another count against Tatham is his destruction of a 
quantity of MS. material, which on the death of Blake’s 
widow came into his possession along with the whole stock 
of drawings and engravings, ete., which remained unsold, 
and Mr. Russell, while deploring the loss to literature only 
accuses Tatham of weakness and narrow-mindedness, for 
the act was the result of religious scruples, and the greater 
part of the material was destroyed as containing doctrines 


dangerous and pernicious to the Catholic Apostolic church. 
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Religion and dishonesty are not generally associated, 
but the conscientious objector excites a good deal of ani- 
mosity, and Blake-lovers, indignant at the vandalism of 
Tatham, have called his honesty in question, despite his 
willing, honourable obedience to the dictates of his con- 
science in suppressing the MSS. referred to, and have also 
accused him of being in the habit of forging Blake’s 
signatures upon drawings executed by himself. 

“This,” writes Mr. Russell, “I am in a position to deny 
absolutely .... There can be no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of his (2.c., Tatham’s) love and admiration of Blake, 
and I can see no reason to question his sincerity in other 
matters.” 

Tatham was a sculptor. The literary style of his bio- 
graphy is crude and unfinished, but “if it is often marred 
by the false sentiment belonging to the time at which it 
was written, it is also full of fine appreciation, and contains 
some passages of real feeling and beauty.” 

Tatham seems to have looked upon Blake mainly as 
an artist ,and treats his poetry as a negligible quantity. 
After giving the most exuberant praise to the plates illus- 
trating “ Jerusalem” our author says “I am supposing 
the poetry to be the mere vehicle or a mere alloy for the 
sake of producing or combining these wonderful thoughts, 
it should at all events be looked upon with some respect.” 

But it is most probable that Blake’s name will be remem- 
bered by some of his lyrics when his work as an artist will 
have passed into oblivion. Tatham’s critical estimates 
were of the most elementary character; a stanza is “ beauti- 
ful,” lines are “thrilling,” or “ tender,” and he writes 

“ His poetry (and he has written a great deal) was mostly 
unintelligible, but not so much so as the works written 


in the manner of the present one.* Generally speaking 


*It is not clear which is referred to. 
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he seems to have published those most mysterious, that 
which could be discerned was filled with imagery and 
fine epithet.” 

This passage will serve to show that Tatham as literary 
critic was below the average and as literary craftsman he 
is here seen at his worst, though his selections of examples 
of Blake’s lyrics would indicate that his instinct for the 
best was more meritorious than his power of expression. 
Among the poems enumerated by him are “ London,” “ The 
Tiger,’ “The Lamb” from “Songs of Innocence” and 
“ Songs of Experience ”’; and from the “Poetical Sketches” 
published in 1785 the following Song, alleged to have been 
written before Blake reached the age of fourteen: 

How sweet I roamed from field to field 

And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 

Who in the sunny beams did glide. 
He shew’d me lilies for my hair, 

And blushing roses for my brow: 

He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 
With sweet May dews my wings were wet, 

And Phceebus fired my vocal rage; 
He caught me in his silken net, 

And shut me in his golden cage. 
He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 


The facts of Blake’s life are clearly and concisely set 
forth. He was born at 28, Broad Street, Carnaby Market, 
London, on Nov. 28th, 1757, and except during his stay at 
Felpham, 1800-1803, passed his life in the metropolis, 


where he died at No. 3, Fountain Court, Strand, August 
12th, 1827. 
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He had three brothers and a sister, and was especially 
attached to Robert, who died in 1787. As already stated it 
is to him that Blake attributed his method of reproducing 
his drawings. 

Blake married in 1782, and his wife, called by Tatham 
in the high-flown style of the period, an “ irradiated 
saint,” proved a perfect wife in sympathy, love, and all 
the virtues, to satisfy the most exacting idealist. For once 
a man of genius married well in the highest sense of the 
term. Tatham, with whom she resided some time after 


her husband’s death, writes: 


She was the hard-working burden-bearer to her indus- 
trious husband. She fetched with a free will and brought 
with the spirit of a willing mind the materials with which he 
was to build up the fabric of his immortal thoughts. 
She even laboured upon his works, those parts of them 
where powers of drawing and form were not necessary, 
which from her excellent idea of colouring was of no small 
use in the completion of his laborious designs. This she did 
to a much greater extent than is usually credited. 


Professor Walter Raleigh, in an introduction to a collec- 
tion of Blake’s Lyric Poems, and Mr. Sampson, in his 
preface to the book above mentioned, both state that but 
little is known of the life of William Blake, and Mr. 
Sampson sarcastically adds, “though our ignorance is 
comfortably veiled from us in several existing biographies.” 
But of the outer facts of his life we have certainly many, 
nay, surely most, if not all, details of any moment well 
authenticated and practically undisputed. Mr. Sampson 
had not seen Tatham’s Memoir when he wrote thus, and 
from his knowledge of it through others does not think it 
would yield anything of real importance, and he is right 


“ 


in the main if he is looking for that “deeper study than 


has yet been attempted of the sources from which Blake 
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received and ascribed his ideas,” though Tatham throws 
some light on this point as will immediately be seen. 

The Memoir reveals to us a man of untiring industry, 
and a most estimable man in his home life and dealings 
with the world. To our way of thinking and that of the 
people of his own time he may appear as an eccentric 
visionary and dreamer, and we learn something of this side 
of his character in the book under consideration, but we 
also see how sane he was, his conscientiousness and sin- 


cerity, ‘a deep great genuine sincerity,” as Carlyle would 


“ 


put it, which “is the first great characteristic of all men 
in any way heroic,” as Blake truly was. 

To illustrate this point let us relate an anecdote told by 
Tatham : 

His friend Hayley begged him to take to painting 
Miniatures, which he could do, and had before done so 
beautifully. He painted and he pleased; his connection 
increased without much effort, and he obtained sufficient to 
occupy the whole of his time. But sighing after his fancies 
and visionary pursuits, he rebelled and fled fifty miles away 
for refuge from the lace caps and powdered wigs of his 
priggish sitters, and resumed his quaint dream and his 
immeasurable phantasies, never more to forsake them for 
pelf and portraiture. 

Although Blake received no ordinary schooling, yet in 
after years, if Tatham be correct, he must have been one of 
the most widely-read men of his generation, for, “ his 
mental acquirements were incredible; he had read almost 
everything in whatsoever language, which language he 
always taught himself.” He learned Italian when past 
sixty to read Dante, and he was engaged upon engravings 
to illustrate the “ Inferno”’ when he died. The finest of 


“ 


the series is said to be the “ Paolo and Francesca.” He 
ras also very fond of Ovid, but among the books that came 
into the possession of Tatham, the most thumbed was the 


Bible. 
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Again, we have portrayed for us a man sympathetic 
with any in distress, reasonable and kindly, with sincere 
enquirers about his work and views, but to any questions 
put out of idle curiosity, “ he retaliated by such an eccen- 
tric manner as left the enquirer more afield than ever.” 

It is sometimes stated that Blake ended his days in 
poverty. This, according to Tatham, is an error, as “ he 
always possessed such external and substantial means of 
solace and happiness, that, together with his own dis- 
position and Mrs. Blake’s excellent management, left him, 
even in person, although far from poor, sound, comfortable, 
and at one time nearly what may be called portly.” When 
to this is added the fact that they were able to lend money, 
nothing more need be said under this head, except that 
literary work and wealth are not often correlated unless 
one happens to be a popular novelist. 

Tatham was seriously lacking in a sense of humour, or 
he would never have penned the description of Blake’s 
personal appearance which he gives in narrating the ac- 
count of his marriage, and by way of peroration towards 
the close of the “ Life.” 

Blake is, however, interesting to us under all aspects, 
and it is well that we have authentic records of the ex- 
ternals of the man whose mind is still a great enigma to 
us. We are informed that “in stature he was short, but 
well made, and very well proportioned; so much so that 
West, the great history painter, admired much the form of 
his limbs; he had a large head and wide shoulders. 
Elasticity and promptitude of action were the characteris- 
ties of his contour. His motions were rapid and energetic, 
betokening a mind filled with elevated enthusiasm; his 
forehead was very high and prominent over the frontals; 
his eye most unusually large and glassy, with which he 
appeared to look into some other world.” 
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It appears, too, that his crisp, yellow-brown locks, stood 
up like a curling flame, and while “ not handsome ” he was 
at least prepossessing. 

Let us now pass on to the letters. The Collection, care- 
fully edited, has been made as complete as possible, and 
of “those which have been known to exist, none of any 
serious moment are absent.” 

The spelling, punctuation, and use of Capitals have been 
brought into agreement with modern usage, and for these 
mercies the editor deserves our warmest thanks. The 
letters are also annotated in an intelligent and practical 
manner with a view to connecting them with the other 
writings of Blake,and explaining “the ideas which they 
embody in reference to the whole of his work.” Some of 
the epistles have already been known to the world through 
Gilchrist’s “ Life,” but many have not hitherto been pub- 
lished, and for the first time we have before us a fairly 
complete epistolary revelation of the personality of Blake. 
They were never written with a view to publication, and 
are consequently the free, intimate, unstudied outpouring of 
his ideas in regard to religion and art, and unobscured by 
such technicalities as those of the poetry of the Prophetical 
Books. 

In our prosy work-a-day bustling world accustomed to 
a plain “ Dear Sir” or “ Dear Smith,” the form of address 
adopted towards some of his correspondents smacks of 
sentimentalism or reminds one of Eastern hyperbole of the 
most inflated character. Thus Mr. Thomas Butts is “Friend 
of Religion and Order,” “ Dear friend of my angels,” while 
Flaxman is “ Sculptor of Eternity,” ““ My dearest Friend,” 
and elsewhere his “ friend and companion from eternity ”’ 
the “ Happy son of immortal Phidias.” 

The letters are full of business details; in fact, other 


matters which are to us now of the first importance were 
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at the time of writing little more than interpolations, obiter 
dicta which casually dropped from his pen while his 
thoughts were engaged upon bread and butter, for even a 
Blake could not live solely upon visions and poetry. 

We have technical advice to friends; we learn that he 
desired “ to renew the lost art of the Greeks ’’—an art which 
in later life he adversely criticised—and we find how the 
hidden depths of his sympathetic nature could be stirred 
by a friend’s loss. 

That he was a diligent student of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt, and Teniers, of whom he hoped to be 
a not unworthy scholar, is made clear, and that he might 
gain public recognition he resolved to leave no stone un- 
turned, and no path unexplored that led to improvement 
in his “ beloved arts.” 

On reading the letters one is struck by the subordinate 
part which his literary work as compared with his painting 
and engraving occupied in his mind, and perhaps for the 
reason aforesaid that for the time being his engravings 
provided more regularly and certainly his livelihood. 

Occasionally one comes across an aphorism worth noting, 
as for example : 

Gratitude is heaven itself; there could be no heaven 
without gratitude. 

The ruins of Time build mansions in Eternity. 

Blessed are those who are found studious of literature and 


humane and polite accomplishments. Such have their lamps 
burning and such shall shine as the stars. 


Or again, 
Nature and fancy are two things, and can never be joined ; 
neither ought anyone to attempt it, for it is idolatry, and 


destroys the soul. 


In connexion with this quotation, a footnote in the volume 


under review draws attention to Crabb Robinson’s Journal, 
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where he says, “ His delight in Wordsworth’s poetry was 
intense. Nor did it seem less, notwithstanding the re- 
proaches he continually cast on his worship of nature; 
which in the mind of Blake, constituted atheism 

The eloquent description of nature in Wordsworth’s poems 
were conclusive proofs of atheism. For whoever believes 
in nature, said B., disbelieves in God; for nature is the 
work of the devil.” 

Let us now turn to the question of Blake’s eccentricity, 
or madness, as some would say. Gilchrist has a chapter 
headed “‘ Mad or not Mad.” Therein he gives the evidence 
of men who were Blake’s closest friends. They saw no- 
thing of madness in his actions of character; only perver- 
sity and wilfulness, wild enthusiasm, extravagance of 
thought and statement, the result of an excessively vivid 
imagination. “So far as I am concerned,” says his bio- 
grapher, “I would infinitely rather be mad with William 
Blake than sane with nine-tenths of the world.” It is 
comparatively an easy matter when confronted with a 
difficulty of interpretation, to lay the flattering unction to 
one’s soul that the writer of the obscure or incoherent 
passage was mad, and particularly if the idea is bolstered 
up by a few stories of remarkable eccentricities, of the 
truth of which you do not trouble to enquire. Tatham says 
he was only called mad, by those “ too grovelling and too 
ignorant to discover his merits.” 

Dante G. Rossetti and Swinburne have always thought 
him sane, though Wordsworth, taking his words as they 
stand, seemed to think otherwise. He remarked to Mr. 
Crabb Robinson: “ There is something in the madness of 
this man, which interests me more than the sanity of Lord 
Byron and Walter Scott,” and he is also reported to have 
said of the “Songs of Innocence and Experience,” that 


they were “ undoubtedly the production of an insane 
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nius.’ Gilchrist thinks we should hit the truth if for 


ge 
“insane” we read “ undisciplined ” or :ll-balanced. The 
fact is Blake gave free rein to his imagination, an imagina- 
tion naturally strong, and “the appearances summoned 
before his mental eye were implicitly trusted in, not dis- 
missed as idle phantoms as an ordinary—even an imagina- 
tive—man dismisses them.” 

Nevertheless he told his friends that they had the same 
faculty as he but that they did not trust it or cultivate it. 
If they willed they could see what he saw. 

Blake looked upon the world as a world of imagination 
and vision, and there are many passages in the letters 
before us wherein we learn his ideas concerning these 
activities of the mind. To quote from a letter written to a 
Rev. Dr. Trusler who had adversely criticised a drawing in 


Blake’s “ best manner,” we have the following: 


I see everything I paint in this world, but everybody does 
not see alike. To the eyes of a miser a guinea is far more 
beautiful than the sun, and a bag worn with the use of 
money has more beautiful proportions than a vine filled with 
grapes. The tree which moves some to tears of joy is in 
the eyes of others only a green thing which stands in the 
way. Some see nature all ridicule and deformity, and by 
these I shall not regulate my proportions; and some never 
see nature at all. But tothe eyes of the man of imagination, 
nature is imagination itself. As a man is, so he sees. As 
the eye is formed such are its powers. You certainly 
mistake when you say that the visions of fancy are not to be 
found in this world. 


Trusler had evidently complained of his inability to 
understand Blake’s ideas, and Blake retorts that he ought 
to know that what is grand is necessarily obscure to weak 
men, while that which could be made explicit to the idiot 
is not worth his (Blake’s) care. Sufficient was it for Blake 


that the great majority of his fellow-mortals could eluci- 
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date his visions and particularly children who delighted to 
contemplate his pictures. 

“Some children,” he writes, “ are fools and so are some 
old men. But there is a vast majority on the side of imag- 
ination or sensation.” 

To Blake, imagination cultivated to the extent of vision, 
was the great reality and joy of life. When at Felpham, 
he heard the sound of harps before the sun’s rising; a friend 
dies, and he hears the bells ring and the trumpets sound to 
welcome his arrival among Cowper’s glorified band of 
spirits of just men made perfect; he was “ more famed in 
heaven for his works than he could well conceive.”’ “‘More- 
over,” he says, “in my brain are studies and chambers 
filled with books and pictures of old, which I wrote and 
painted in ages of eternity before my mortal life; and 
those works are the delight and study of archangels. Why 
then should I be anxious about the riches or fame of 
mortality ?” 

fle found Felpham, “a sweet place for study, because 
it is more spiritual than London. Heaven opens here on all 
besides her golden gates; her windows are not obstructed by 
vapours; voices of celestial inhabitants are most distinctly 
heard, and their forms more distinctly seen.” 

Two years later in a letter to Mr. Butts he says, that he 
is “ under the direction of messengers from heaven, daily 
and nightly,” and then after referring to the temptation 
with which he is beset, tells his friend—and this is a 
statement showing amid al] this apparent irrational talk 
how sane Blake was—* But I would not have troubled you 
with this account of my spiritual state unless it had been 
necessary in explaining, the actual cause of my uneasiness 
into which you are so kind as to enquire; for I never 
obtrude such things on others unless questioned, and then I 
never disguise the truth.” 
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The world must have been a strange place to live in 
for one constituted like Blake. He had extraordinary 
scenes presented to his mental vision, and held converse 
with Milton, Ezra, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Shakespeare, and 
other departed mortals whose spiritual portraits he is sup- 
posed to have painted, as for instance those of Edward I, 
Wm, Wallace, and Edward III. 

Some poets revel in the beauties of the world as seen 
by all normal ordinary mortals, but Blake lives in a world 
filled with celestial voices, and sees the spirits of the de- 
parted accompanying him in his walks, as he tells in lines 
quoted in a letter written in 1802. 

With happiness stretched across the hills 
In a cloud that dewy sweetness distills, 
With a blue sky spread over with wings, 
And a mild sun that mounts and sings; 
With trees and fields full of fairy elves, 
And little devils who fight for themselves— 
Rememb’ring the verses that Hayley sung 
When my heart knock’d against the root of my tongue— 
With angels planted in hawthorn bowers, 
And God himself in the passing hours ; 
With silver angels across my way, 

And golden demons that none can stay: 
With my father hovering upon the wind, 
And my brother Robert just behind, 

And my brother John, the evil one, 

In a black cloud making his mone— 

Tho’ dead, they appear upon my path, 
Notwithstanding my terrible wrath ; 

They beg, they entreat, they drop their tears, 
Fill'd full of hopes, fill’d full of fears— 
With a thousand Angels upon the Wind 
Pouring disconsolate from behind 

To drive them off, and before my way 

A frowning Thistle implores my stay. 
What to others a trifle appears 

Fills me full of smiles or tears; 

For double the vision my eyes do see, 

And a double vision is always with me. 
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It would ill become us to call the man a crank, or pass 
this phase of his life by with a scornful laugh, and a shrug 


‘ 


of the shoulder, thinking him “ slightly touched” and 
unworthy of serious attention. He has done too much 
good work in art and in poetry, and even the mysterious 
cryptic Prophetic Books, still awaiting their interpreter, 
possess a uniformity of character, and furnish a key to 
some of the lyrical poems, thus absolutely precluding the 
idea that Blake was mad. 

Professor Raleigh says that Blake started in life with as 
pure and tender a gift of imagination as has ever fallen to 
the lost of man,” but owing to the influence of the works 
of Swedenborg his imagination went astray. Blake passes 
an adverse opinion upon Swedenborg’s works, and there- 
after attempts what he considers Swedenborg ought to 
have done, and writes his “ prophetic books,” but that was 
not all, “the virus of the system,” as Raleigh puts it, “with 
its symbolised and esoteric vision passed into Blake’s 
thought and made galloping progress.” . 

The seed fell into a soil suited to its nourishment and 
growth. Blake was not a scholar in the true classic sense, 
and lacked the repose of mind which comes to the dis- 
ciplined acquisition of knowledge. He was ever the 
natural man, prone to obey the uncontrolled impulses of 
his heart. And yet we must not dogmatise too strongly, a 
time may come when Blake may be better understood. 
Modern psychology is showing that human nature is far 
greater and more complex than has been thought, and 
fuller examination into the theory of subconscious cere- 
bration may yet throw light upon the visionary powers of 
Blake. “Genius,” I believe, has been defined as “ an up- 
rush of the subliminal faculty,” and if this faculty be the 
source of Blake’s genius it would appear that it was beyond 


his control while its influence lasted. His pen was taken 
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in hand and his mind controlled by powers outside himself, 
for writing to Butts under date of September 11th, 1801, he 


Says: 


[ accomplish not one-half of what I intend, because my 
abstract folly hurries me often away while I am at work, 
carrying me over mountains and valleys, which are not real, 
into a land of abstraction where spectres of the dead wander. 
This I endeavour to prevent; I with my whole might chain 
my feet to the world of duty and reality. But in vain! the 
faster I bind the better is the ballast, for I so far from being 
bound down take the world in my flight, and often it seems 
lighter than a ball of wool rolled by the wind. 


And again he writes to the same friend of his “ sublime 
allegory’ as he calls his “* Milton.” I have written the 
poem from immediate dictation, twelve or sometimes 
twenty or thirty lines at a time, without premeditation and 
against my will. The time it has taken in writing was 
thus rendered non-existent, and an immense poem exists 
which seems to be the labour of a long life, all produced 
without labour or study.” 

In yet another letter, but this time to his Felpham friend 
William Hayley (Oct. 23, 1804), he writes: 


Excuse my enthusiasm or rather madness, for I am really 
drunk with intellectual vision whenever I take a pencil or 
graver into my hand, even as [ used to be in my youth and 
as I have not been for twenty dark but very profitable years. 


These twenty years he had been, he considered, the 
slave of his reason, with his imagination held in restraint, 
but now imagination and vision are awake and free. “ For 
now! O Glory! and O Delight! I have entirely rescued 
that spectrous fiend (reason) to his station, whose annoy- 
ance has been the ruin of my labours for the last passed 
twenty years of my life.” 


Thus Blake speaks for himself, and it is evident that 
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this world of vision was to him a great controlling power 
and influence whatever the explanation may come to be. 

However, visionary as he was, the Letters endorse the 
story of his life in regard to his great industry. We find 
him engaged in the illustrations for the Book of Job for 
his friend Linnell, then engraving the designs for Flax- 
man’s Homer, or working on designs for Hayley’s Life of 
Cowper, engraving plates for Fuseli’s Shakespeare, and 
right up to the last he is ever occupied, for he had in hand 
designs for the Divine Commedia when on his death bed. 

‘Endless work is the true title of engraving,” he once 
wrote, and like his * excellent Flaxman” he was a lab- 
orious votary of endless work. 

He loved his friends, as these letters testify: there was 
a quict humour about him at times; he loved the country 
though his imaginative faculties never permitted him to 
see Nature as some of our other poets have done: he be- 
lieved the labourer was worthy of his hire, but he would not 
for a poor pittance of money sacrifice art and genius; or, as 
he himself puts it: he feared nothing so much as being 
rich, lest he should lose his spiritual riches. 

And while he was capable of anger and waywardness and 
rudeness to the over-curious insincere enquirer yet all ac- 
counts agree in this that he had the simplicity and gentle- 
ness of a child, as befits a great soul. 
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GEORGE CRABBE. 
By W. V. Bureess. 


T. Augustine says: ‘ Little things are little things, 
but to be faithful in little things is to be great.” 
Judged by this saying George Crabbe should rank high 
in the roll of our national poets. For, it is faithfulness to 
the minutie of his subjects, and the labour he bestows 
upon the minor details of his craft, that constitute his chief 
merits. His is not the stroke that limns, in broad, general, 
effect. He is a stippler, rather,—a stippler in sober tints, 
a depictor of homely traits. He paints the Gainsborough 
feather in a lady's hat with less exactness than the mole 
upon her cheek, lavishes greater care upon the sign of 
a village inn than upon a nobleman’s escutcheon. 

* Pope in worsted stockings,” as Crabbe has been called, 
never outgrew the sordid influences of his early years— 
his last sixpence,his pawned watch, and such like col- 
laterals, remain with him, reminiscent, to the last. Hence 
it is, that, in all his works we find him dwelling, persis- 
tently, upon the miseries of life, and the vicissitudes of 
human fortune, and portraying so little of the bright and 
more hopeful side of existence. 

Never was any poet’s leap from obscurity to celebrity 
equalled for rapidity and general acclaim, nor was ever 


poet’s fame so much the outcome of adventitous circum- 


stances as was that of George Crabbe. From despair he 
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passed at one bound to hope full-fruited, and this by a 
chance of singular fortuity. 

Reduced to the verge of starvation, with no publisher 
to accept his wares, and no friend unto whom he could 
turn his extremity, he, one day, fell under the prescient 
eye of Edmund Burke, who, recognising his worth, forth- 
with thrust him into public favor. Immediately, and 
thereafter, his place was assured. Publishers vied for his 
patronage, great men of all sorts were eloquent in his 
praise. Thurlow, reading “The Parish Register” forgot 
his selfishness in contemplating the woes of others. Fox 
beguiled the weary hours of sickness with pages from the 
same work. Sir Walter Scott joined in the common 
acclamation, and, Byron, the impetuous Byron, catching 
the infection of prevailing enthusiasm, sung : 


This fact in Virtue’s name let Crabbe attest ; 
Though Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best. 


Of course, such exaggerated renown it were impossible to 
sustain. However creditable the man’s genius, his limita- 
tions were too real, his position too factitious, to admit 
maintenance of a réle so exalted. Having served his day 
and generation, therefore, he rapidly declined in public 
estimation, till to-day he companies with Rogers, Southey, 
Kirke White, and other names, equally neglected as his 
own. 

What was the reason, reason there must have been, 
why, in his own day, Crabbe should have shot up to the 
highest heaven of fame, and, after his demise, should have 
sunk, almost as suddenly, into partial oblivion. An 
attempt at answering these queries, and an effort, modest, 
though it be , to rescue ‘ Nature’s sternest painter” from 
undeserved neglect, are, in the main, the objects of this 
present essay. 
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In the first place, a brief resume of Crabbe’s life is 
necessary for a correct appreciation of the poet’s tempera- 
ment and character. He was born, to use a hackneyed 
phrase, of poor but respectable parents, on Christmas-eve 
1754, in Aldborough, a small village on the coast of 
Suffolk. His mother was a pious-minded woman, from 
whom, doubtless, the poet inherited his moral leanings. 
His father is to be remembered from the fact, that he 
desired for his son a better education than he himself 
possessed. His school-days ended, Crabbe was sent to 
Wickham Brook where for three years he alternated the 
study of medicine with the drudgery of agriculture. This 
arrangement proving unsatisfactory, he was placed under 
the care of Dr. Page of Woodbridge. Here, he fell under 
the spell of * Mira,” Miss Sarah Elmy. His affection was 
returned, nor did the steadfastness of the lovers ever waver 
during the long trying years in which he laboured to gain 
a position that would enable him to marry. His letters to 
Mira, at this period, though never despairing, are tragi- 
cally pathetic. In debt at his iodgings, all his available 
belongings in pledge, with no friend to whom he could 
appeal, he was indeed in desperate straits. Yet, as has 
been said, he never lost heart, and at length his courage 
was rewarded. In December, 1783, he was united to his 
idol, the marriage was blessed with children, and for thirty 
years his family-life was one of unclouded happiness. 

To return, however. On the completion of his medical 
education at Woodbridge, he settled in Aldborough in- 
tending to establish a practice there. The attempt was a 
failure. He began to realise that his vocation was a 
mistaken one, and, determined upon London and literature, 
as promising more likely fields of success. Furnished, 
therefore, with a five-pound note, given to him hy a 


generous friend, and a bundle of poems, he reached the 
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Metropolis. Here, for a time, utter failure dogged his 
steps in poetry, as in Aldborough it had done in medicine. 
Then came his stroke of luck. To know Burke was to be 
put in touch with the very best in literature and art. 
Crabbe had at last “ arrived.’””’ He found himself by the 
easel of Reynolds, in the houses of the great, and the 
recipient of rival praises from Gifford and Jeffrey. 

Real as this advance was, the poet desired a yet more 
permanent source of fortune, and to that end cast his eyes 
towards the church. Here again Burke and Thurlow were 
his benefactors. He was ordained priest in 1782 and pre- 
ferments with their emoluments were granted him to his 
heart’s content. He is said to have been punctilious in 
the matter of strictly clerical observances but was never 
popular with his parishoners. What with his writings, 
his botanical and entomological pursuits, and his natural 
self-absorption, no wonder his various flocks considered 
themselves neglected and of no interest to their shepherd. 
Doubtless their opinion of him was like unto Churchill's 
satire on Bishop Warburton; who: 


To wander round the Muse’s sacred hill, 
Let the salvation of mankind stand still. 


Indeed, when he left the living of Muston, to take up 
that of Trowbridge in Wilts, the parishoners were so de- 
lighted that they set the church bells merrily pealing ere 
he had got clear of the place. In fairness to Crabbe, 
however, it must be said that he was ever kindhearted and 
conscientious. His want of sympathy with his pastoral 
duties was not such per-se, the secret being, that his love 
of poesy always exceeded that of his theological calling. 

According to Hazlitt, spoken words and neglected oppor- 
tunities never give us a second chance. Crabbe had nothing 


to fear on either of these counts. He was an amiable 
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friend and an indefatigable worker. Each day, willy- 
nilly, he ground out a given number of couplets, and even 
improved the hour by reading aloud as he was driven 
through the open thoroughfares in his quaint pony-chaise. 
So voluminous a writer was he, that in spite of the eight 
large tomes published as his collected works in 1843, peri- 
odically he was wont to burn large quantities of manuscript 

poems innumerable, besides three novels and a work on 
botany, were thus committed to the flames. 

Before the end came, leaving his peaceful retreat at 
Trowbridge, he revisited London and renewed the acquain- 
tances of his earlier days, or such as still survived. Among 
the new generation who welcomed the distinguished 
veteran to the Metropolis, were Rogers, Southey, Words- 
worth, Moore, and Campbell, and, about this period too, 
he paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott. Full of years, for 
he was four score all but two, he entered in at the strait 
gate on the third day of February, 1832. He left behind 
him a name honoured, a memory revered, and his talent 
amply recognised. Perhaps, though, the greatest com- 
pliment the poet ever received, albeit his eulogists were 
legion, came from Jane Austen, who gave it, that Crabbe 

yas the only man whom she would care to marry. 

Supplementary to the above biographical details may, 
I think, be fittingly given here, a general and chrono- 
logical list of Crabbe’s poetical works. In 1780 appeared 
“The Candidate’ published at the author’s own risk. In 
1781 “ The Library ” was issued through the influence of 
Burke. In 1783“ The Village” (revised by Dr. Johnson) 
came out and established the author’s fame. In 1785 
“The Newspaper,” in 1807 “ The Parish Register,” in or 
about the same year, “ Sir Eustace Grey ” and reprints of 
his earlier poems. In 1810 and 1812, respectively ‘‘ The 


Borough” and “ Tales in Verse” appeared, and finally, 
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in 1819, came “ Tales of the Hall.” For this latter work 
Mr. Murray paid the poet three thousand pounds, which 
sum included the copyright of the earlier poems. 

An epitomised commentary on the foregoing catalogue 
might stand thus: * The Village,” “ Parish Register,” and 
“ Borough” consist of finely drawn portraits, delineations 
of humble characters, and presentments of the most pro- 
saic and least inviting aspects of provincial life. Herein 
Crabbe is at his best—the objective, the individual, are 
the lines he follows with greatest success. His muse is not 
comprehensive enough to deal with generalities, nor to 
indulge in Philosophic reveries, hence the “* Library ” and 
“ Newspaper” on account of their greater tendency to 
abstractions, fall below the merit of the three first named 
poems. Whilst, “ Tales of the Hall” is really an ampli- 
fication, in more discursive fashion, of his preceeding 
productions. 

The question may now be asked: Wherein lay the merit 
of Crabbe’s poems—the quality which caused them to 
appeal with such force and unanimity, not only to the men 
of Letters but also to the rank and file of his day? 

Quite independent of the factitious circumstances which 
favoured his popularity, there were certain inherent quali- 
ties in the poet’s work which spoke specifically to the 
feelings of the times, and evoked response as deep as it 
was real. 

What were these qualities and whence their potency ? 
In a word, they were the erhalations of humaneness and 
sincerity, the portrayals of character and experiences faith- 
ful to life. Crabbe painted human existence as he himself 
witnessed it, not, as has been observed, as bards sang of it. 

Writing in an age when poetry was more or less pedantic, 
framed upon classic models, and expressive of unreal senti- 
ment, the author of the “ Parish Register’? came as a 
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refreshing change. He brought with him an alembic 
which transformed nymphs and shepherds into actual per- 
sonalities and esthetic grief into individual suffering. He 
portrayed in strong, vivid lines, the tragedy that underlies 
all human history—he thrust the thorn of sorrow into the 
hearts of his readers, and they, of whatever station, per- 
ceived it to be real, and bowed before it. And, no wonder, 
for the writer himself had experienced it all. 

Of imaginative conceptions of character and feeling 
Crabbe seems to have had none—he drew from the life 
without exaggeration, and with terse, vigorous, diction 
expressed his themes; nothing of reality was ever sacrificed 
for the sake of effect. Truthfulness to detail, knowledge 
of, and, sympathy with, every phase of mortal distress 
were apparent in every line, and withal, so real, that every 
reader found the reflex of his own personal experience. 

Thus, in such manner, George Crabbe met the necessities 
of his age. The hour called for the man, and the man 
responding, accepted his mission, stepping down again to 
lower levels of fame when his mission was fulfilled. 

Whilst Crabbe was yet in the flesh, Byron wrote, “I 
consider Crabbe and Coleridge as the first of these times in 
point of power and genius.” And, speaking of the “ Tales 
of the Hall,’ Wordsworth once said: ‘ They will last full 
as long as anything expressed in verse, since first they made 
their appearance.” We are told, too, that Crabbe’s poems 
were oftener in the hands of Scott than any other works 
save Shakespeare’s. Moreover, in. his last days, whenever 
he desired to be read to, the only books he asked for were 
the Bible and Crabbe. These and such like eulogies are, 
either, singular instances of the fallibility of human judge- 
ment, or, they further, which is more likely, the notion 
that Crabbe was essentially the poet for the times in which 
he was produced. 
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Crabbe’s power, as has been already said, lies in his facile 
depictments of humble life. Whether of conditions or in- 
dividuals his strokes make the subject instinct with reality, 
render common incidents uncommon by reason of the genius 
behind them. In stirring pity in the reader, and in 
calling forth sympathy for the miserable and the outcast, 
by the most graphic means, he stands unrivalled, and here 
perhaps his chief excellencies end—of his defects we must 
speak later. 

The poet's aim, according to his own confession, is 
plainly stated in the following lines: 


This let me hope, that when in public view, 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true; 
“This is a likeness,” may they all declare, 
“ And I have seen him, but I know not where ;” 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
If in the likeness all should fix on one. 


“Crabbe’s picture gallery” would form a suggestive 
title for an attempt at detaching from their general setting 
such well known subjects as ‘“ Phoebe Dawson,” “ Roger 
Cuff,” “ Isaac Ashford,” or “ Dolly Murray.” 

Take the opening lines of “ Phoebe Dawson” which, 
by the way, was the last piece of poetry that soothed the 
dying ear of Fox: 


Two summers since I saw, at Lammas Fair, 

The sweetest flower that ever blossomed there, 
When Phoebe Dawson gaily crossed the green, 
In haste to see and happy to be seen: 

Her air, her manner, all who saw admired ; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired ; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 
And ease of heart her every look conveyed. 


Then take the picture following upon the disaster occa- 
sioned by the maiden’s over-confiding nature: 
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But who this child of weakness, want and care? 
Tis Phoebe Dawson, pride of Lammas Fair ; 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring lies. 
But, ah! too soon his looks success declared, 
Too late her loss the marriage rites repaired. 


This is an extract from “ The Parish Register” and is 
typical of the kind of incident to be found in that book. 
There is a similarity in some of the portraits and yet there 
is a particularity that individualises each one. 

Take now an illustration from “ The Village,” the des- 
cription of the parish poor-house, a piece greatly admired 
by Burke; and a sordid revolting picture it is, painted with 


all the naked hideousness of actual fact: 


Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door ; 
There, where putrid vapours, flagging, play, 

And the dull wheel, hums doleful through the day ; 
There children dwell who know no parents’ care ; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest, they! 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 


So the lines run on, dismal and depressing in the 
extreme. The despised, neglected, hopeless inmates, only 
long for death, death that would free them from the stern- 
ness of churchwarden, the bumptious overseer, and their 


own misery. The parish doctor looks in upon the scene: 


quaintly neat, 
All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With looks unaltered by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste to go. 
A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills. 
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Then the dying wretch, wishful to know the chances of 
his title to joys above asks for the chaplain, but he is a 
shepherd of a different flock—forty pounds a year he 
thinks, barely pays for Sunday’s task—so the appeal goes 
unheeded. At last: 

the bitter hour is o'er, 
The man of many sorrows sighs no more. 
Up yonder hill behold how sadly slow 
The bier moves winding, from the vale below. 


The bell tolls late, the busy priest is later still, and the 
crowd losing patience : 
retire distressed, 
To think a poor man’s bones should lie unblessed. 


One need not quote further examples of this character, 
although they form the preponderance of Crabbe’s themes. 
They were drawn almost solely from the darker side of 
human existence and though they exercise a somewhat 
morbid influence upon healthy feeling, they are instinct 
with touches of real art. 

Someone has likened the pen of Crabbe to the brush of 
Hogarth. There may be much in common between the art 
of these two men so far as the genre of their subjects are 
concerned, but in the spirit which animates their several] 
pictures, there is no association whatever. 

In Crabbe one finds no tendency to satire, caricature, 
or revelry in the seamy side of morality. If one might 
compare two masters in such different spheres of work as 
poetry and painting, perhaps, George Crabbe and George 
Morland would most nearly approximate. Morland’s 
humble interiors, delapidated sheds, and genre groups, 
find, in my opinion, their counterparts in Crabbe’s “Village 
Life,” “ Abodes of the Poor,” “ The Sign of the Caroline,” 
and other subjects of a similar sort. The point that 


matters, however, is not, which painter the poet resembles, 
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but the circumstance that such a comparison should have 
been made at all—for, the fact itself constitutes no mean 
tribute to the graphic masterliness of Crabbe’s descriptions. 

In none of his pictures does the poet ever shirk the truth, 
there is no attempt at the production of meretricious effect. 
The cold, bare fact that man is born to sorrow forms the 
substratum of his themes. Certainly he recognises the 
charms of village surroundings—the pleasing sight of 
fields and flocks, but it is the toiling native poor, the human 
element that appeals to him, always. Of this he must sing, 
and sing truthfully : 


Then shall I dare these real ills to hide, 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 


No, surely, whatever their outward setting, the pains 
of the poor are real, and their poverty as real as their 
pains. These things must be painted by the bard in all 
their exactness—no conventional glamour must obscure 
the misery of the peasant’s lot. 


Can poets soothe you when you pine for bread 
By winding myrtles round your ruin’d shed? 


Moreover, all the poetry is taken out of work, even agri- 
cultural labour itself is a bane, because it necessitates toil 
in the extremes of weather, and hoards up for the toilers 
“aches and anguish for their age.” Nor are Crabbe’s 
“Home Scenes” any more cheery. As a rule they are 
squalid, unwholesome hovels amid the most forbidding 


surroundings. Not even a pavement, 


But plashy puddles stand along the way, 
Filled by the rain of one tempestuous day ; 
And these so closely to the buildings run, 
That you must ford them, for you cannot shun ; 
Though here and there convenient bricks are laid 
And door-side heaps afford a dubious aid. 
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So vivid are these touches that one almost instinctively 
turns up one’s trouser bottoms to wade the slushy pitfalls. 
Nor, if the scene is changed, is the prospect any more 
pleasing : 

By the warm alley and the long close lane, 
There mark the fractured door and paper’d pane 


Where flags the noontide air, and, as we pass, 
We fear to breathe the putrefying mass, 


In all this, Crabbe was doubtless imbued with the idea, 
that his mission in life was, through the medium of poetry, 
to dragoon the unheeding public into a closer regard for 
the sufferings of the submerged classes. His clerical call- 
ing, too, would serve to accentuate this notion, indeed, one 
finds the poet frequently interrupting his story to indulge 


in moral platitudes. Thus in “ Phoebe Dawson” 


Ah! fly temptation, youth, refrain! refrain! 
I preach for ever; but I preach in vain! 


And again in the “Shop Girl”: 


Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take heed 
What dreams ye cherish, and what books ye read! 


Likewise in many another number, the singer lays aside 
his harp for the while and ascends the pulpit wherefrom 
he utters persuasions, warnings, threatenings. 

On most pages, also, one seems to trace the influence 
of his early medical training and experiences. Every- 
where there is the diagnosing of character, the probing of 
wounds, and the salving of sores. In fact, rarely do we 
appear to be introduced to any scene or character by the 
poet, we are presented rather by the doctor, the man who 
knows the seamy side of humanity by constant contact with 


its weaknesses. 
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As a poet, Crabbe took his subjects from the lower levels 
of society and by the prescience of his genius made them 
actualities. Asa preacher, he stressed the inevitable issue 
of wrong doing; and as a doctor, he continually pictured 
the numerous ills that flesh is heir to. In all these walks 
of his art he achieved signal success. 

He stands peerless among poets as a stimulator of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate, the delineator of the miseries 
of the poor, and the painter of pain and pathos. In such 
matters he limns with the hand of the true artist. There 
are no wavering lines, no false colour, no causes for mis- 
apprehension. And, it was these excellences, so unmistake- 
able, that blinded the learned men of Crabbe’s day to the 
poet’s limitations, and, which caused his admirers to rear 
for him the lofty pedestal he has long since ceased to 
occupy. 

The qualities lacking in Crabbe, which did, and will 
ever, debar him from the foremost iank of poets, are: 
Want of comprehensiveness, breadth of theme, brilliance, 
passion, and imagination. His art, too, is wholly objective 
and specific; in the general, subjective, and ideal sides of 
the muse he is utterly deficient. Not that the poet failed 
in the exercise of these qualities, he simply did not possess 
them, they were qualifications outside his gifts. Hence, 
when the reaction set in, and the following generations 
found that the pipings in monotone did not accord with 
their dancing, they dismissed the piper with less ceremony 
than he merited. 

Nor does the present decade seem to manifest any 
great concern as to whether the writer of “Humble Annals” 
shall remain relegated to comparative obscurity, or be 
rescued therefrom, and be given his rightful position among 
the acknowledged singers of our race. For, whatever were 


Crabbe’s limitations and shortcomings, he conscientiously 
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worked the vein of his own particular genius, and carved 
out for himself a distinct niche in poetic literature. No 
other poet is, or has been, exactly like him; he is original, 
and dominates in his own province. And, if his powers 
were unduly magnified by his contemporaries, that surely 
furnishes no reason why his genius should be entirely 
neglected by the reading world of to-day. 

















THOMAS GRAY. 


By J. J. Ricwarpson. 


T has been very happily said, though I cannot now 
recall by whom, that no poet ever made the attempt to 
scale Parnassus with so slight an offering of song as Gray; 
and, though far from the summit, yet to what a height 
he attained on the dizzy slope, and how secure seems his 
footing upon the pinnacle of fame! An elegy, known 
wherever English is spoken, and more frequently translated 
into foreign languages than any poem in our tongue; 
three or four odes, and a few occasional verses form the 
modest burden of this fortunate singer. 

When we recall what other poets have written, it is 
truly a trivial quantity of verse for a man to produce 
who died at almost the same age as Pope, who lived longer 
than either Spenser or Shakespeare, and whose years far ex- 
ceeded those of either Burns, or Byron, or Shelley, or 
Keats. When we think of its quality there is little need 
to restrain our inclinations to praise. Though admittedly 
not among the few stars of the first magnitude in the firma- 
ment of English poetry, Gray must undoubtedly be classed 
with the secondary lights of our system. And after the 
lapse of a hundred and fifty years, during which many 
literary reputations have waned, and the names of once 


popular poets have almost passed into oblivion, his fame 
can hardly be said to have lost any of its original brilliancy. 
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If Gray’s achievements in verse were few, and his 
attempts were not much more numerous, we cannot attri- 
bute this to either idleness or want of opportunity. Gray’s 
family, though by no means wealthy, were able to send 
him to Eton, and after his schooldays were over, to Cam- 
bridge University. When his education was finished he 
spent nearly three years making the grand tour of Europe 
in company with Horace Walpole. It was the only time 
in his life that he was out of England, and on his return 
he gave up all thoughts of proceeding to the Bar, and 
devoted himself to his favourite studies, without either 
the need, or the stimulus of having to earn his living. 
The records that remain—the notes on the margins of books 
he had read, the mass of materials he collected on various 
subjects, the remnants of works he commenced but did 
not finish,—all show him to have been an omnivorous 
reader. So keen was his ardour in the pursuit of knowledge 
that, when only twenty-five years of age, he became, in 
the words of Mr. Edmund Gosse “ a middle-aged man, and 
loses amid the libraries of the University his last preten- 
tions to physical elasticity. From this time forward we 
find that his ailments, his melancholy, his reserve, and his 
habit of drowning consciousness in perpetual study have 
taken firm hold upon him, and he begins to plunge into 
an excess of reading, treating the acquisition of knowledge 
as a narcotic.” 

One of his favourite maxims was “ To be employed is 
to be happy,” and though we may have misgivings as to 
whether, after all, his happiness was in proportion to the 
efforts he made in search of it, we have every evidence 
of his scholarly attainments. One who knew him intimately 
wrote of him, after his death, “ Mr. Gray was perhaps the 
most learned man in Europe. He was equally acquainted 
with the elegant and profound parts of science, and not 
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superficially but thoroughly. He knew every branch of 
history both natural and civil, had read all the original 





historians of England, France and Italy; and was a great 
antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics made 


t 
’ 

y a principal part of his study. Voyages and travels of all 
; sorts were his favourite amusements; and he had a fine 
t 
: 


taste in painting, prints, architecture and gardening.” 


Whilst this tribute bears witness to Gray’s varied tastes 
; and to the mass of learning he had acquired, we can see, 
from the numerous suggestions and critical remarks in his 
letters, that he was no mere literary pedant, but a man 
of fine critical powers, and with canons and principles of 
literary taste in advance of his times. His delicacy of 
perception and breadth of literary judgment were by no 
means characteristic of the prosaic Johnsonian age in 
a |, which he lived, but at several points anticipated the more 
romantic and more catholic criticisms of our literature by 


| Coleridge and his contemporaries. 





Gray was supremely a literary artist and one who had not 
; been chary of the hours he had devoted to the practice of 
his art. He had studied most carefully the Greek and 
Roman classics, and, particularly in his odes, had made these 


Ai his models. He had thought upon style, and has left on 





record that what he aimed at in his writings was “ extreme 
conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and 
musical.” 

Applied to prose writing one might almost find in this 


a counsel of perfection, but when applied to poetry does it 





not show a lack of appreciation of qualities we now-a-days 
associate with great poetry? Milton’s saying, that poetry 
should be “ simple, sensuous, and impassioned,” is much 
more in accord with our present ideas of fine poetry; and 


in the two latter qualities Gray's muse is sadly deficient; 
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whilst Wordsworth declared that Gray was wanting in 
simplicity. 

But did not Wordsworth’s conception of simplicity lead 
him into writing hundreds of lines that are devoid of any 
poetry ? and one can only wish that he had had sufficient 
powers of self-criticism, or sense of humour, to have des- 
troyed them. Gray, on the other hand, was so sure an 
artist that all he has left is of value. 

The form assumed by poetry at the time when Gray 
commenced writing was almost without exception that of 
regularly rhymed couplets with as pointed an antithesis 
as possible ; a form of verse which only the vigour of 
Dryden, or the wit of Pope can render tolerable to our 
ears. Gray sought to give variety and charm to what he 
felt had become stilted and monotonous. In a measure he 
succeeded, and he prepared the way for the still more 
varied metrical forms now so familiar to us. His odes 
have a suppleness of movement and a gracefulness of 
rhythm, a dignity of manner and a splendour of diction 
which we cannot fail to admire. But their passion rings 
thin in our ears, and their appeal to our emotions leaves us 
cold. For as part of our heritage we know Wordsworth's 
“Intimations,”’ Shelley’s “West Wind,” and Keat’s “Night- 
ingale,” with their more subtle and splendid music, their 
rich sensuousness, or intense spirituality. And these are 
the standards by which we test lyrical poetry. 

As an instance of this want of the finer pathos take a ; 
couple of lines from his greatest ode, “ The Bard.” 


Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 


They are beautiful, undeniably, but place them by the 
side of the words Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 


Brutus “ As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops that visit 
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my sad heart,” and one feels how little, and yet how great 
the difference. 

Perhaps surprise may be felt that Gray should have 
adapted the lines, but his wide reading and constant study 
made him frequently echo what others had written, possibly 
oftentimes unconsciously ; and it may be these had a dead- 
ening effect upon his poetic gift. He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Dryden in these words, “if there is any 
excellence in his numbers he had learned it wholly from 
that great poet.” This is surely a kindly exaggeration for 
when we turn from his odes to his “Elegy” we find a poem 
outside the range of Dryden’s genius, and one in which 
the sincerity of emotion and depth of feeling come 
nearest to an expression of Gray’s natural self, and is the 
finest and truest embodiment of his genius. Yet here we 
see a curious trait in Gray’s character. 

Although from the time he commenced writing the 
“Elegy” to its completion eight years lapsed (evidence at 
least of the care he bestowed upon his work) so slight is 
the apparent interest in his offspring that he makes no 
effort to publish it, but sends it to Horace Walpole in MS. 
and, when it is published and received with popular ap- 
proval, he seems to find no pleasure in the fact, but thinks 
the public would have liked it as well had it been written 
in prose. It is true that Gray never courted publicity or 
desired popular applause. His fastidiousness and reserve 
made him indifferent to any praise except that of his 
peers, and these he must have known were difficult to find. 
It might be instanced as one of Life’s little ironies that 
this poet’s poet, as he has been termed, should have 
written the best known, and most frequently quoted poem 
in the English language. 

Not even Shakespeare, the greatest master of the music 
and majesty of our language, has produced any work of 
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so small a compass that contains so many lines which have 
passed into current use among the speech of the average 
Englishman, or lines which lend themselves so readily to 
quotation, as are to be found in the “ Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard.” The simple dignity of its language, 
the felicity of its phrasing, the exquisitely restrained 
emotion and the liquid music of its stately verse make it 
one of the most perfect of English poems. 

Age cannot wither, nor custom stale the beauty of this 
elegaic strain. The familiarity that is supposed to breed 
contempt, or at least to blunt, the keen edge of appreciation, 
nor even the prevalent usage of this poem as a means of 
training generations of schoolboys in the arts of parsing 
and analysis have been able to spoil the cadence of its 
melancholy music, or render tawdry the emotional feeling 
from which it sprung. 

Perhaps the most unique tribute ever paid to any poem 
is that recorded of General Wolfe. On the night before 
the victory in which he was to meet his death and as he 
was being rowed down the river to the foot of the Heights 
of Abraham, he was heard repeating Gray’s “ Elegy,” and 
when he had finished said “I had rather be the author of 
that poem than take Quebec.” This aspiration, strange 
as it may seem, coming from a soldier, has had its echo in 
many an Englishman’s breast. And the reasons are not 
far to seek. For the “ Elegy’ is more compactly English 
in thought, feeling, and expression than, possibly, any 
other of our great poems. In no country but England 
could it have been written. It is redolent of our quiet 
rural life, and of our pastoral scenery, whilst the genuine 
emotion that inspired it has its roots deep in the fibre of 
our national character. When the poet seeks for examples 
to illustrate his theme he chooses them from our own 
history. He does not bring in the imagery of Pagan gods 
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and goddesses to ornament his dirge, nor does he mar its 
simplicity by classical allusions. Only out of the most 
homely warp and woof did Gray weave the perfect web of 
his poem: dyeing it with a high and sincere emotion of 
brooding melancholy, that came from the deeper part of 
his nature. 

And this spirit of melancholy is it not one of the most 
pronounced traits of our national character? Are not all 
our great poets dowered with a strain of high seriousness, 
a humour that is touched with sadness, and thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears? Through our finest lyrical poetry 
there is a recurrent note of musing melancholy, of sober 
moralisings on life’s brevity and vanity, and a sense of 
the mystery “the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world.” 

Puritanism, cry out some, is the cause of this. Puritan- 
ism is the explanation of our want of joyousness, of our 
seriousness in taking our pleasures, of our moralisings re- 
garding life. But is not our Puritanism an effect rather 
than a cause? Merry England has only existed in the 
minds of dreamers. Owrs has never been a gay, and 
sprightly land, and our poets have reflected this lack of 
gaiety and abandon in our national character. 

A question that has been repeatedly asked concerning 
Gray is why, with such powers, was his muse so limited in 
its expression? Why, considering his leisure, and the 
years he lived, were his productions so few? And more 
than one explanation has been offered. 

His Swiss friend Bonstetten who knew Gray in the 
later years of his life finds the reason in the fact that Gray 
never loved or was beloved. Friends he had all his life, 
most intimate friends, and to whom he wrote delightful 
letters, but even they always found in him an air of fasti- 


dious reserve, a barrier in their friendship beyond which 
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they could not go. But of love, except the deep filial love 
and respect he had for his mother, his life was singularly 
void. He was never husband, or father, and to the end 
of his life remained in many ways a lonely man. 

Sir Leslie Stephen in writing upon this aspect of Gray’s 
deficiency inclines to the view that his residence at Cam- 
bridge for so many years had a deadening effect upon his 
sensibilities and energies and thus curtailed the productive 
power of his muse. 

Of the stagnation of this life we find an account in a 
letter Gray wrote from Cambridge. It is written in a 
somewhat whimsical vein of humour but it gives us an 
interesting side light upon life amid the Academic groves 
of his day. 


The spirit of laziness, the spirit of this place, begins 
to possess even me that have so long disclaimed 
against it. Yet has it not so prevailed but that I feel that 
discontent within myself, that ennui that ever accompanies 
it in its beginnings. Time will settle my conscience, time 
will reconcile my languid companion ; we shall smoke, we 
shall tipple, we shall doze together, we shall have our 
little jokes like other people, and our long stories. Brandy 
will finish what port has began; and a month after the time 
you will see in some corner of the London Evening Post, 
yesterday died the Revd. Mr. John Gray, senior fellow 
of Clare Hall, a facetious companion, and well respected 
by all that knew him. His death is supposed to have 
been occasioned by a fit of apoplexy, being fallen out of 


bed. 


This prophecy was about as accurate in its forecast 
as those to be found in Old Moore’s Almanac; for Gray was 
always one of the most abstemious of men, and avoided any 
participation in that aspect of the social life of the Univer- 
sity to which he refers. On account of his singularity in 
drinking tea to his breakfast instead of beer he was called 
effeminate. 
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Matthew Arnold, however, took a more decided standpoint 
and found the reason of Gray’s limited expression—the 
indubitable reason he terms it—in the fact that Gray was 
born in an age of prose. “ Gray with the qualities of mind 
and soul of a genuine poet was isolated in his century,” 
he says, and goes on to declare that “ Born in the same 
year with Milton, Gray would have been another man; 
born in the same year with Burns he would have been 
another man. A man born in 1688 could profit by the 
larger and more poetic scope of the English spirit in the 
Elizabethan age; a man born in 1759 could profit by that 
European renewing of men’s minds of which the great 
historical manifestation is the French Revolution. 
Coming when he did, and endowed as he was, he was a man 
born out of date, a man whose full spiritual flowering was 
impossible.” 

To differ from so fine a critic as Matthew Arnold might 
argue that one belonged to that large class of people who 
rush in where angels fear to tread. But does not Horace 
tell us that even good Homer was known to nod, and was 
it not Matthew Arnold who propounded the theory that the 


test of great poetry was that it should be “a criticism of 
life ?” 

The assertion that had Gray been born a hundred years 
earlier, or fifty years later, he would have been another 
man borders dangerously upon the platitudinous. No doubt 
he would, but he would not have been Gray. Admitting 
that the age was a prosaic one why, it may be asked, did not 
Gray, with his scholarly tastes and intellectual endow- 
ments, produce a great prose work? To use Matthew 
Arnold’s own words he had “ knowledge, penetration, se- 
riousness, sentiment, humour” and we know that he col- 


lected materials for several projected prose works. But 


nothing came of this labour. He made copious notes with 
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the intention of writing a “History of English Poetry” and 
we can only regret, when we think how peculiarly he was 
fitted for the task, that he did not accomplish his purpose. 

Despite that his age was one of prose Gray’s achieve- 
ments are in poetry, and the explanation of their scantiness 
surely lies in Gray’s own temperament rather than in the 
age in which he was born, or in the environment amid 
which he lived. Gray was as much a scholar and a critic 
asa poet. His knowledge was as great as his gift of poesy, 
and in the end predominated over it. The intensely ac- 
quisitive disposition is antagonistic to the productive. 
From his earliest years we see this bent towards excessive 
study; and the indulgence of this bias tended to destroy 
the original genius for creative work. Like a miser with 
his money he goes on accumulating until all interest is 
lost in anything beyond the satisfaction of hoarding. 

Have we not had a notable instance of this in our own 
day, though in a different literary field? Those who knew 
him are agreed as to the rich historical endowments of 
the late Lord Acton,—his marvellous range of scholarship, 
his grasp of the world’s history, his knowledge of practical 
affairs, and his intense love of historical studies. Yet with 
all these advantages, and ample opportunity, the result is 
only a volume of historical essays. And this in an age 
characterised by an ardour for historical research, an age 
which has produced Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, 
Lecky, Gardiner, Creighton, Green. 

But when all has been said we are in debt to Gray for, 
at least, a great poem; and in literature quality not quan- 
tity is the one thing needful. For of the making of books 


there is no end. 
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